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League  National  Convention  American  Conductors 
And  Musicians  Workshop 
Conference  of  Arts  Councils 


League  Opening  New 
Summer  Workshop 
For  Conductors  and 
A^sicions  In  Midwestern 
Eastern  Areas 

Sewanee,  Tennessee 
August  1-9,  1958 

The  highly  successful  summer  workshop 
plan  for  conductor  study,  launched  by  the 
League  on  the  West  Coast  in  1956,  will  be 
offered  also  for  the  Midwestern  and  Eastern 
areas  this  coming  summer  in  a  one  week  ses¬ 
sion  to  be  presented  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  Tennes¬ 
see,  August  1-9.  The  workshop  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant 
to  the  League. 

Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Symphony,  who  worked  with  the  League 
in  developing  the  popular  West  Coast  summer 
workshops  has  agreed  also  to  supervise  the 
Midwestern-Eastem  Workshop  at  Sewanee. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  Emo  Daniel,  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Symphony. 

Workshop  will  offer  conducting  study 
(^^Prlunities  to  ten  or  twelve  conductors  se- 
.lected  from  applicants  with  priority  given  to 
conductors  of  League  affiliated  orchestras. 
The  orchestra  will  be  composed  of  musicians 
from  personnels  of  major,  community  and  col¬ 
lege  orchestras.  Two  daily  rehearsals  of  2% 
hours  each  will  be  held  with  the  participating 
conductors  having  opportunity  to  conduct  the 
orchestra  in  a  wide  range  of  repertoire  under 
the  constant  giiidance  of  Dr.  Lert.  Musicians 
contribute  their  time  and  talent  to  the  Work¬ 
shop  and  the  League  meets  their  board  and 
room  costs.  Conductors  meet  all  of  their  own 
expenses. 

The  University  of  the  South  offers  excellent 
workshop  facilities  amid  delightful  surround¬ 
ings.  Sewanee  is  located  on  a  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  plateau  approximately  midway  between 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Se¬ 
wanee,  a  small  village,  in  reality  is  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  buildings  are  located  among 
beautiful  forest  trees. 

Musicians  and  conductors  will  be  housed  in 
the  dormitories  which  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
sist  of  suites — living  room,  two  bedrooms  and 
bath  in  each  suite.  The  League  has  arranged 
for  use  of  a  fraternity  house  as  a  sort  of 
clubhouse  during  the  Workshop.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  recreational  facilities  will  be  available  to 
the  Workshop  participants  including  golf 
courses,  two  lakes,  tennis  courts,  a  bowling 
alley,  etc. 

Conductors  and  musicians  wishing  to  apply 
for  the  workshop  should  make  inquiry  at  the 
League  office,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West 
Virginia. 


Season  ticket  sales  of  symphony  orchestras 
conducted  by  American  conductors  are  out¬ 
ranking  season  sales  of  orchestras  conducted 
by  foreign  bom  conductors,  according  to  find¬ 
ings  in  the  League’s  recent  analysis  of  1956-57 
operations  of  orchestras.  These  findings  com¬ 
pletely  upset  the  long  held  supposition  that 
American  conductors  are  not  “good  box 
office.” 

The  top  eight  places  in  season  ticket  sales 
for  the  1956-57  concert  seasons  of  the  major 
orchestras  are  held  by  six  orchestras  having 
American  conductors  and  two  orchestras 
whose  conductors  are  foreign  bom  and 
trained,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  foreign  bom 
conductors  outnumber  the  American  con¬ 
ductors  almost  two  to  one  among  the  nation’s 
26  major  orchestras. 

A  “major  orchestra”  is  one  which  op>erates 
on  more  than  $175,000  a  year.  The  annual 
budgets  actually  range  from  $200,000  to  over 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year.  Con¬ 
ductors  of  nine  of  the  major  orchestras  are 
American  born  and  trained.  The  other  seven¬ 
teen  are  under  the  musical  direction  of  foreign 
bom  and  foreign  trained  conductors,  some  of 
whom,  however,  are  American  citizens  who 
have  long  been  closely  identified  with  U.  S. 
musical  life. 

Inasmuch  as  the  populations  of  the  home 
cities  of  the  major  orchestras  range  from  a 
low  of  325,000  to  New  York  City’s  more  than 
seven  million  residents,  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  season  ticket  sales  of  the  orchestras 
simply  in  terms  of  the  number  of  tickets  sold. 
However,  the  percentage  of  season  ticket 
holders  to  the  city’s  population  gives  a  basis 
for  comparing  the  box  office  records  of  or¬ 
chestras  established  in  cities  of  varying  size. 

The  highest  percentages  were  chalked  up 
by  the  following  orchestras  in  the  order 
given: 

Orchestra  Conductor 

1.  Boston  Symphony  Charles  Munch 

2.  San  Antonio  Sym.  ’Victor  Alessandro 

3.  Seattle  Symphony  ’Milton  Katims 

4.  Cincinnati  Symphony  ’Thor  Johnson 

5.  Houston  Symphony  Leopold  Stokowski 

6.  Atlanta  Symphony  ’Henry  Sopkin 

7.  National  Symphony  _’Howard  Mitchell 

8.  Indianapolis  Symphony  ’Izler  Solomon 

9.  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Josef  Krips 

10.  San  Francisco  Sym.  Enrique  Jorda 

’  American  conductors. 


Hermitage  Hotel 
Noshville,  Tennessee 
June  12-14,  1958 

Program  Summary 
Wednesday,  June  11 

10:00  AM  First  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of 
Metropolitan  Orchestras. 

2:00  PM  Meeting  of  League  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

8:00  PM  Area  Night  Party 
The  following  orchestras  and/or  their  Wom¬ 
ens  Associations  will  entertain  conference 
delegates  at  the  convention’s  annual  “Early 
Bird  Party.” 

Atlanta  Symphony 
Birmingham  Symphony 
Cape  Girardeau  Symphony 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Evansville  Philharmonic 
Kingsport  Symphony 
Knoxville  Symphony 
Louisville  Symphony 
Nashville  Symphony 

Thursday,  June  12 
9:30  AM  Opening  Session 
12:30  PM  Womens  Committee  Luncheon 
2:39  PM  Workshops  for  various  units  of  or¬ 
chestra  organization 
Arts  Council  Workshop 
8:00  PM  The  Nashville  Symphony  Associa¬ 
tion  entertains  the  Convention 

Friday,  June  13 

9:30  AM  Musicians  Workshop  Opens 
Convention  Sessions 
Arts  Council  Sessions 
12:30  PM  Composers  Luncheon 
2:30  PM  Convention  Sessions 
Musicians  Workshop  Sessions 
Arts  Council  Sessions 

8:00  PM  Rehearsal  of  Musicians  Workshop 
Orchestra 

9:00  PM  “Information  Please  Night”  on 
Specific  Orchestra  and  Arts  Council  Prob¬ 
lems. 

Saturday,  June  14 

9:30  AM  Musicians  Workshop  Sessions 
Convention  Sessions 
Arts  Council  Sessions 

12:30  PM  Luncheon  of  League  present  and 
former  board  members 
2:30  PM  Musicians  Workshop  Sessions 
C<Mivention  Sessions 
Arts  Council  Sessions 
7:00  PM  Convention  Banquet. 


See  also  articles  by  Paul  Henry  Lang  and  Thomas 
Sherman,  page  4. 
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Save  People — As  Well  as  $$$$ 

If  I  were  a  member  of  a  good  many  sym¬ 
phony  women’s  associations,  or  a  secretary 
in  a  good  many  orchestra  offices — I’d  strike! 
Not  for  higher  wages — knowing  something  of 
orchestra  finances,  but  for  automation  in 
order  that  my  time,  energy  and  wits  would 
be  released  from  unnecessary  drudgery  and 
placed  on  something  of  more  value  to  the 
orchestra. 

There’s  no  good  reason  why  orchestra  or¬ 
ganizations  should  not  have  benefit  of  a  few 
pieces  of  basic,  modem  office  equipment.  And 
there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should  have 
them.  Yet,  orchestra  after  orchestra  continues 
to  worry  along  with  little  more  to  work  with 
than  a  typewriter  and  willing  hands  and 
hearts. 

Assistance  from  both  volunteer  and  paid 
office  workers  is  too  valuable  and  too  scarce 
to  waste.  Grood  will  is  too  fragile  to  squander. 
Tempers  are  too  precious  to  trifle  with.  And 
orchestras  are  just  too  priceless  to  sell  short 
in  order  to  save  a  few  hvmdred  dollars. 

The  work  of  many  orchestras  is  constantly 
hamstrung  because  the  orchestra  doesn’t  own 
a  mimeographing  machine.  Board  members 
don’t  get  copies  of  reports  and  notices  of 
meetings;  musicians  don’t  get  copies  of  re¬ 
hearsal  and  concert  schedules;  news  outlets 
don’t  get  press  releases.  All  kinds  of  people 
don’t  get  things  they  need  because  of  the 
enormity  of  the  task  of  typing  enough  copies. 
Yet  mimeograph  machines  can  be  purchased 
from  $75.00  up  if  you’re  not  too  insistent  on 
mint  condition. 

Scads  of  orchestras  (big  ones  and  little 
ones)  still  have  no  addressing  machine  equip¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  the  whole  organization  is 
thrown  into  a  dither  every  time  a  concert 
announcement  has  to  be  mailed  to  the  ticket 
holders.  Womens  association  members — bless 
their  souls  and  their  husband’s  patience — 
drop  everything,  come  to  the  offices  and  ad¬ 
dress  thousands  of  this  and  that  by  hand, 
knowing  full  well  it  will  have  to  be  done 
again  in  another  week  or  month. 

Addressing  machines  can  be  purchased  at 
modest  cost — about  $75.00  for  the  simplest 
kind,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  better 
and  better  ones.  They’re  worth  their  weight 
in  gold.  The  League  office  still  uses  a  hand 
machine — but  an  excellent  one.  With  that 
machine  it’s  possible  for  the  League  staff  to 
address  four  to  five  thousand  pieces  of  mail 
in  3%  to  4  hours. 

Our  plastic  address  stencils  come  in  about 
14  different  colors  making  it  possible  to  color 
code  the  entire  mailing  list.  In  the  League 
office,  conductors’  stencils  are  blue  (dark), 
orchestras’  are  red,  managers’  are  green 
(dark),  women’s  association  members  are 
green  (bright),  board  members  are  yellow 
(brilliant),  etc.  Colors  for  various  categories 
were  not  chosen  with  any  psychological  in¬ 
ference,  we  assure  you.  We  merely  started 
out  with  the  colors  the  company  sent  first 
and  expanded  into  the  more  refined  pastel 
shades  as  funds  permitted.  Chamber  orches¬ 
tras  were  added  when  the  baby  blue  stencils 
arrived,  and  composers  are  coded  in  laven¬ 
der. 

The  same  system  can  be  applied  to  an 
orchestra  mailing  list  using  different  colored 
stencils  for  contributors,  ticket  holders,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  womens  association,  orchestra 
members,  etc. 

Adding  machines  are  not  costly.  Used  hand 
machines  often  can  be  purchased  from  $100 


up.  Yet,  many  orchestra  managers  and  treas¬ 
urers  struggle  through  budget  estimates  and 
financial  reports  without  aid  of  an  adding 
machine  and,  I  must  say,  that  the  need  for  this 
equipment  was  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the 
arithmetic  of  this  year’s  financial  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  many  orchestras. 

Orchestras  operating  on  a  large  scale  and 
handling  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  need 
the  modern  photographic  reproduction  ma¬ 
chines.  The  saving  in  stenographic  time  is 
unbelievable,  and  the  orchestra  will  handle 
its  work  much  more  effectively  if  copies  of 
this  and  that  can  be  made  in  two  minutes  in¬ 
stead  of  two  hours. 

Simple,  hand  operated  statistical  punch  card 
systems  are  very  inexpensive.  1,000  stock 
cards  produced  by  at  least  two  different  com¬ 
panies  can  be  purchased  for  $10  up,  depend¬ 
ing  on  size.  These  systems  will  prove  of  mar¬ 
velous  help  to  any  orchestra  in  handling  rec¬ 
ords  of  ticket  holders,  contributors,  music 
library  records,  etc.  The  League  has  installed 
one  of  these  systems  and  is  using  various  ap¬ 
plications  of  it  in  several  special  study  proj¬ 
ects.  Later,  we  will  have  more  to  sav  of 
these  systems — their  mysteries  and  ma^^wr 
the  orchestra  world. 

A  folding  machine  isn’t  expensive — around 
$140.00.  After  hand  folding  several  thousand 
pieces  of  paper  a  year,  the  League  office 
finally  purchased  a  machine  and  now  one  of 
the  secretaries  can  chaperone  both  the  electric 
mimeograph  machine  and  the  electric  fold¬ 
ing  machine  at  the  same  time.  Whereas  the 
folding  of  a  big  memorandum  preparatory 
to  a  membership  mailing  used  to  take  a  week, 
the  work  can  be  done  now  in  a  few  hours. 
Ditto  for  an  electric  stapling  machine  costing 
about  $150.00. 

The  fact  remains  that  every  orchestra  or¬ 
ganization  puts  out  tremendous  amounts  of 
work — the  hard  way,  on  the  assumption  it 
can’t  afford  to  do  it  any  other  way.  In  my 
opinion,  orchestras — of  all  people — no  longer 
can  afford  to  do  it  the  hard  way.  In  the 
first  place,  we’ll  never  have  adequate  man 
and  woman  power.  We  know  that.  The  only 
thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  step  up  the  production 
rate  of  the  help  available  to  us — and 
pieces  of  office  equipment  will  achieve 
cles  in  this  direction. 

Secondly,  because  of  lack  of  office  help  and 
lack  of  basic  equipment,  orchestras  are  pass¬ 
ing  up  many  valuable  contacts,  missing  out 
on  valuable  promotion.  We  save  a  few  him- 
dred  dollars  by  not  purchasing  needed  equip¬ 
ment  and  may  miss  obtaining  thousands  more 
dollars  in  ticket  sales  and  contributions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limitations  of  our  mechanics. 

The  needed  equipment  can  be  had  in  nearly 
every  orchestra  through  one  or  several 
sources: 

1.  Buy  it  and  pay  for  it  “on  time,”  or  with 
concert  tickets. 

2.  Ask  office  equipment  firms  who  are  not 
already  contributing  to  the  orchestra  to 
contribute  some  of  these  things  as  their 
way  of  helping  the  orchestra. 

3.  Ask  some  individual  who  understands  of¬ 
fice  procedure  to  make  a  cash  gift  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  making  such  purchases. 

4.  Ask  the  women’s  association  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

5.  Ask  the  board  members  and/or  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  to  sit  in  the  office  and 
hand  address  5,000  season  announcements 
— just  once! 

Do  any  of  these  things  or  all  of  them,  but 
do  something  to  release  the  time  and  talents 
of  your  volunteers  and  staff  members  for  the 
things  that  modestly  priced  office  machines 
can’t  do.  Your  orchestra  will  be  the  better 
for  it  in  terms  of  dollars  and  tempers. 
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Analysis  of  Governing  Board  of  Orchestras 


The  League  has  just  completed  a  detailed 
and  strictly  controlled,  year  and  a  half  study 
and  analysis  of  governing  boards  of  orchestras 
in  an  effort  to  discover  whether  or  not  there 
are  specific  characteristics  and  patterns  of 
action  which  distinguish  the  boards  of  suc¬ 
cessful  orchestras  from  those  of  unsuccessful 
orchestras.  The  full  report  is  now  being  pjib- 
lished  and  soon  will  be  distributed  to  Lea^e 
affiliated  organizations.  The  study  is  a  part 
of  the  League’s  three  year  survey  of  the  sup¬ 
port  and  organiaztion  of  arts  organizations 
made  possible  through  a  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  grant. 

In  all,  twenty  orchestras  and  approximately 
700  board  members  were  included  in  the 
study.  Certain  reports  were  disqualified  be¬ 
cause  of  apparent  lack  of  objectivity  in  the 
information  filed,  and  statistical  tabulations 
are  based  on  fourteen  orchestras  whose  boards 
totalled  five  hundred  and  eleven  individuals. 

JA^ess,  or  lack  thereof,  among  the  orches- 
ti^Bas  judged  on  the  following  points:  1) 
Hasihe  orchestra  consistently  maintained  high 
artistic  standards  over  a  period  of  time? 
2)  Has  the  orchestra  maintained  a  stable 
financial  operation  over  a  period  of  time?  3) 
Has  the  total  organization  demonstrated  con¬ 
tinuity,  cohesiveness,  leadership  and  steady 
growth  over  a  period  of  time?  4)  Is  the  or¬ 
chestra  really  serving  the  cultural  needs  of  its 
community? 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

The  findings  of  this  study  may  prove  to  be 
disappointing  to  many  people  seeking  a  magic 
method  whereby  an  orchestra  board  sud¬ 
denly  may  be  transformed  from  a  group  of 
well  intentioned  persons  reasonably  interested 
in  the  orchestra  into  a  closely  knit  unit  flushed 
with  missionary  zeal  and  prepared  to  march 
forth  and  do  battle  for  the  orchestra  at  all 
costs. 

Unfortunately,  we  found  no  secret  potion 
can  be  administered  to  boards,  no 
pl^Pla  for  dealing  with  the  chief  sins  of 
board  members  —  procrastination,  aloofness 
from  the  orchestra,  half-hearted  interest,  un¬ 
awareness  of  problems  and  unwillingness  to 
spend  the  time  and  energy  required  to  learn 
about  them. 

What  we  did  find,  however,  is  statistical  evi¬ 
dence  which  supports  beliefs  long  held  by 
people  having  worked  seriously  with  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  over  a  period  of  years — 
evidence  that  there  is  no  easy  way  for  an 
orchestra  board  to  achieve  success.  Boards 
have  to  learn  their  business  and,  having 
learned  it,  must  continue  to  improve  their 
techniques  and  skills  and  extend  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  orchestras. 

Managers  and  conductors  must  expect  to 
help  the  boards  learn  the  intricacies  of  the 
orchestra  world,  and  the  job  must  be  done 
repteatedly  as  new  members  are  added  to  the 
board.  Every  conductor  expects  to  have  to 
repeat  over  and  over  again  basic  instructions 
for  the  musicians  during  rehearsals.  In  like 
manner,  every  conductor  and  every  manager 
can  expect  to  have  to  repeat  over  and  over 
again  basic  information  and  philosophies  in 
their  work  with  boards.  The  better  the  de¬ 
vices  employed  in  this  communication  be¬ 
tween  professional  and  laymen,  the  more 
effective  will  be  the  word  of  the  board. 

The  findings  of  the  study  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows:  ' 

A.  Boards  of  successful  orchestras  really 
work  at  the  job. 

The  members  raise  funds,  serve  on  com¬ 
mittees,  attend  concerts,  attend  board 


meetings  and  constantly  use  their  finest 
talents  and  community  leadership  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  orchestra.  Members  of  these 
boards  are  members  in  fact — not  just  in 
name. 

B.  Boards  of  successful  orchestras  have 
etched  out  a  sound  basic  philosophy  of  the 
value  of  the  orchestra  as  a  permanent  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  life  of  the  community 
thereby  giving  them  a  proper  perspective 
from  which  to  view  p>olicies,  plans  and 
proposals  for  action. 

As  one  person  phrased  it — “Boards  of 
successful  orchestras  have  gained  a  sense 
of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  an  institution.” 

This  phrase — the  sense  of  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  an  institution — grows  in  signi¬ 
ficance  as  the  work  of  orchestra  boards  is 
analyzed  and  evaluated.  Invariably,  the 
work  and  policies  of  the  successful  or¬ 
chestra  reflect  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  board  of  its  own  proper  rela¬ 
tionship  to  an  institution  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  public  service,  financed  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure  from  funds  contributed 
by  the  general  public,  and  granted  special 
privileges  and  tax  exemptions  from  the 
federal  government  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
stitution’s  claim  of  serving  as  a  non-profit 
educational  and  cultural  organization. 

'These  circumstances  demand  that  the 
board  of  an  orchestra  consider  itself  to  be 
a  steward  of  a  permanent  community 
trust,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  commimity’s  cultural 
needs  are  placed  ahead  of  all  other  con¬ 
siderations  in  decisions  concerning  or¬ 
chestra  policies  and  procedures.  The 
artistic  excellence  of  the  orchestra,  the 
soundness  of  its  financial  policies,  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  community  service  and  education 
— these  are  matters  of  public  concern. 
Decisions  concerning  them  must  emanate 
from  a  dedication  to  community  needs 
and  knowledge  of  orchestral  potentials  in 
meeting  them  rather  than  from  personal 
preferences,  prejudices  and  loyalties. 

Dedication  to  community  needs  and  a 
true  sense  of  trusteeship  of  a  permanent 
institution  lead  a  board  to  chart  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  course  on  the  basis  of  long  range 
planning  rather  than  on  a  concert-to-con- 
cert,  season-to-season  basis. 

C.  Boards  of  successful  orchestras  are  com¬ 
posed  of  individuals  well  qualified  to  serve 
in  a  capacity  of  leadership.  Within  the 
successful  boards,  you  will  find  the  top 
leaders  of  all  phases  of  comunity  life — 
the  leaders  of  finance,  business  and  in¬ 
dustry;  the  pace  setters  and  experts  in 
education  and  the  arts;  the  leadership  of 
the  community’s  social  life.  This  power 
and  influence  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  orchestra. 

D.  A  high  percentage  of  the  members  of  suc¬ 
cessful  orchestras  boards  are  people  who 
have  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  arts. 

Apparently,  a  belief  that  arts  develop¬ 
ments  (including  symphony  orchestras) 
are  “go^  for  the  community”  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  motivation  to  spur  people  on  to 
continued  super  charg^  activity  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  orchestras.  People  interested 
in  arts  activities  as  civic  assets  are  needed 
on  the  board,  of  course,  but  the  board 
also  must  provide  itself  with  a  good 
proportion  of  members  who  are  personally 
convinced  that  the  arts  are  vital  to  a  full 
life,  people  who  find  a  glimpse  of  im¬ 
mortality  within  an  inspired  performance 
of  great  music,  people  who  know  from 
personal  experience  that  the  arts  are 
closely  linked  to  spirituality. 


The  study  opened  up  another  basic  and 
interesting  question. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
effectiveness  of  an  orchestra  board  and  the 
effectiveness  of  an  orchestra’s  manager? 
In  other  words,  does  a  board  become 
effective  through  the  guidance  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  skilled  manager? 

The  study  certainly  shows  a  close  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  presence  of  effective 
managers  and  effective  orchestra  boards. 
However,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  board  to  select,  em¬ 
ploy  and  release  the  orchestra’s  manager 
and  conductor.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the 
board  to  see  to  it  that  it  provides  itself 
and  the  orchestra  with  effective  manage¬ 
ment  and  artistic  leadership,  and  we  can¬ 
not  exonerate  an  imsucces^l  board  with 
the  explanation  that  the  orchestra’s  man¬ 
ager  fails  to  produce  effective  board  work. 
If  the  manager  is  ineffective,  it  becomes 
the  board’s  responsibility  to  replace  the 
manager. 

Another  finding  of  the  study  has  to  do 
with  board  representation  from  possible 
new  sources  of  orchestra  financial  support. 

Constantly,  the  question  is  asked  “With 
the  yearly  increases  in  orchestra  operating 
costs,  where  are  we  going  to  find  the 
necessary  new  sources  of  financial  sup¬ 
port?” 

There  are  at  least  two  potential  sources 
which,  to  date,  remain  relatively  imex- 
plored — support  from  municipalities  and 
counties,  and  support  from  labor  unions. 
In  all  probability,  if  funds  from  either 
of  these  sources  are  to  be  tapped  in  a 
major  way,  representatives  from  govern¬ 
mental  bodies  and  labor  organizations  will 
have  to  be  drawn  into  the  orchestra’s 
activities  and  controlling  body.  Yet,  there 
is  very  little  representation  from  govern¬ 
mental  units  or  labor  organizations  on  the 
boards  of  either  the  successful  or  unsuc¬ 
cessful  orchestras  included  in  this  study. 
Board  Analysis  Proves  Valuable  To  In¬ 
dividual  Orchestras. 

One  of  the  unexpected  benefits  of  the 
study  developed  in  the  course  of  collecting 
the  data.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  few 
orchestra  organizations  keep  detailed  in¬ 
formation  concerning  their  governing 
bodies.  Mere  listings  of  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  are  standard  practice.  Boards 
apparently  are  seldom  analyzed  to  see 
whether  or  not  there  is  maintained  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  talents,  representation  and 
strengths  which  will  meet  the  orchestras’ 
needs. 

As  the  data  was  being  collected  for  the 
study,  several  orchestra  organizations  be¬ 
gan  to  obtain  for  the  first  time  a  sort  of 
profile  of  their  own  governing  boards. 
In  some  cases,  it  was  immediately  appar¬ 
ent  that  reorganization  of  the  board  was 
needed.  This  already  has  taken  place 
among  some  of  the  orchestras  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  study  and  the  progress  made 
by  some  of  the  orchestras  in  increased 
activity,  improved  finance,  etc.  within  only 
a  few  months  as  a  result  of  board  reor¬ 
ganizations  has  been  utterly  amazing. 

Inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be  great 
value  in  an  orchestra  making  its  own 
analysis  of  its  board,  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League  has  prepared 
extra  copies  of  the  forms  used  in  collect¬ 
ing  board  data.  These  forms  are  available 
without  cost  to  League  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions  and  can  be  obtained  by  requesting 
them  from  the  League  office. 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 

The  American  Conductor 


By  PAUL  HENRY  LANG 

Reports  have  it  that  a  number  of  our  or¬ 
chestras  are  in  the  market  for  new  conductors. 
Some  of  the  incumbents  have  retired,  others 
desire  a  change  of  scene,  which  is  sometimes 
a  nice  way  of  saying  that  they  are  having 
manager  and/or  board  troubles.  Such  changes 
used  to  be  solely  the  concern  of  the  local 
orchestra  board,  which  invariably  accepted 
the  “recommendation”  of  the  New  York  clear¬ 
ing  house,  whereupon  a  more  or  less  distin¬ 
guished  foreign  maestro  was  imported  from 
Europe. 

After  a  round  of  appropriate  social  activi¬ 
ties,  the  new  conductor  settled  down  to  the 
standard  fare,  enlivening  it  with  chestnuts 
from  his  country  of  origin.  Thus,  if  he  was  a 
Frenchman  his  public  could  expect  an  extra 
dose  of  d’Indy  or  Chausson,  if  a  Russian,  even 
good  old  Ippolitov-Ivanov  would  receive  a 
hearing,  an  Italian  would  champion  Ghedini 
and  Martucci  and  a  hardy  German  would 
perhaps  essay  Pfitzner  or  Reger.  Everyone 
took  it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  symphony 
orchestra  way  of  life. 

Isolation,  Involvement 

Until  a  few  years  ago  there  were  hardly  any 
American  conductors  and  it  was  imperative 
to  import  the  distinguished  Europeans,  and 
while  a  number  of  these,  notably  Toscanini, 
remained  totally  isolated  from  our  national 
musical  life,  other  very  excellent  conductors 
— Reiner,  Koussevitsky,  Szell,  and  Monteux 
come  to  mind — realized  that  they  were  virtu¬ 
ally  charged  with  building  up  the  nation’s 
musical  culture. 

They  set  about  doing  so  by  training  young 
American  musicians,  the  most  persistent  of 
which  have  since  served  their  apprenticeship 
with  “provincial”  orchestras,  or  as  assistant 
conductors,  or  in  the  various  less  orthodox 
ways  which  American  ingenuity  has  had  to 
find  in  a  country  that  lacks  the  real  training 
grounds  for  the  conductor:  a  chain  of  opera 
houses. 

Whatever  the  difficulties,  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that,  to  mention  a  couple  of  examples, 
Robert  Whitney  brought  the  Louisville  Or¬ 
chestra  into  international  prominence,  and 
Howard  Mitchell  raised  the  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  Orchestra  to  the  rank  of  a  first  class 
ensemble.  To  cap  this  impressive  develop¬ 
ment,  two  of  our  younger  men  have  actually 
made  the  big  leagues:  Thomas  Schippers  the 
Met.  and  Leonard  Bernstein  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  Clearly,  the  time  has  come' 
when  our  conductors  must  be  reckoned  with. 

When  Vacancies  Occur 

Now  no  sane  yoimg  American  thinks  of 
competing  with  a  Reiner  or  a  Monteux;  these 
are  the  masters  from  whom  he  has  learned 
his  profession,  the  ones  who  had  the  vision 
to  teach  a  new  generation  of  native  con¬ 
ductors.  But  he  does  expect  that  when  va¬ 
cancies  occur  in  the  major  orchestras  (not 
just  in  the  small  places  where  he  is  already 
welcome  because  he  has  built  the  community 
orchestra  there  himself,  out  of  nothing)  they 
will  be  open  to  qualified  Americans.  At  the 
very  least,  even  if  we  do  not  exhibit  the 
nationalism  which  all  other  countries  display 
in  this  matter,  the  American  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  compete  for  posts  with  his  European 
colleague. 


No  Effort 

Unfortunately,  this  is  still  not  being  done. 
A  typical  instance  is  the  recent  appointment 
of  Edouard  van  Remoortel,  to  succeed  the 
retiring  Vladimir  Golschmann  in  St.  Louis. 
Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  van  Remoor¬ 
tel,  a  thirty-one  year  old  Belgian,  is  a  very 
brilliant  conductor — but  that  is  not  the  issue. 
The  fact  remsiins  that  no  bids  were  let,  and 
no  serious  effort  was  made  to  learn  whether 
a  qualified  American  was  available.  Mr.  van 
Remoortel  was  “tested”  in  a  couple  of  guest 
concerts  in  St.  Louis  but  no  American  was 
invited  in  a  similar  way  to  prove  his  mettle, 
and  an  examination  of  the  list  of  guest  con¬ 
ductors  of  our  major  orchestras  will  reveal 
that  they  seldom  are. 

Now  let  us  see  the  other  side  of  the  story. 
When  twenty -five,  Mr.  van  Remoortel  had 
already  conducted  all  the  principal  Belgian 
orchestras  and  was  chief  conductor  of  one  of 
them.  Does  anyone  imagine  that  a  Belgian 
orchestra  faced  with  a  vacsmcy  would  im¬ 
port  a  young  man  from  abroad  without  first 
considering  all  native  candidates? 

The  American  conductors  would  have  no 
cause  for  complaint  if  a  reasonable  number 
of  them  had  been  tested  alongside  Mr.  van 
Remoortel  and  shown  to  be  inferior,  but  they 
were  not  given  the  trial  and  they  seldom  are 
in  any  city.  Even  if  we  had  only  one  young 
man  in  the  United  States  qualified  to  compete 
for  such  a  post  it  would  have  been  a  scandal 
not  to  have  examined  him,  yet  we  have  far 
more  than  one.  Our  great  music  schools  have 
turned  out  quite  a  number  of  able  young 
conductors  who  need  only  more  opportunities 
to  prove  themselves.  The  instruction  has  been, 
and  still  is,  excellent,  but  once  the  gifted 
young  men  are  honorably  discharged  from  the 
studio  the  doors  of  the  professional  world  are 
slammed  on  them.  St.  Louis  is  not  the  only 
case. 

For  the  next  season,  Dallas,  Baltimore, 
Rochester,  and  perhaps  other  cities,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  seek  new  conductors.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  the  old  game  will 
be  continued,  or  whether  these  respiective 
orchestra  boards  will  show  some  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  our  national  culture  that 
is  the  first  obligation  of  a  public  servant  in 
the  arts. 
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American  Conductor 

Causes  of  Discrimination 

By  THOMAS  B.  SHERMAN 

In  a  recent  column  on  this  page  I  expressed 
the  belief  that  Edouard  van  Remoortel  was  the 
best  available  conductor  for  the  St.  Louis  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  in  its  present  situation;  and 
that  his  appointment  as  a  successor  to  Vladi¬ 
mir  Golschmann  was  a  fortunate  one.  It  is 
still  my  opinion  and  with  this  understood  I 
will  present  another  view  which  is  worth 
considering  because  it  leads  to  a  deeper  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  underlying  forces  that  affect 
the  American  musical  life. 

Paul  Henry  Lang,  the  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  in  supporting  his 
contention  that  American  conductors  were 
being  unfairly  treated  had  the  following  to 
say: 

“A  typical  instance  is  the  recent  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Edouard  van  Remoortel  to  suoMed 
the  retiring  Vladimir  Golschmann  in  St. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  van^Re- 
moortel,  a  thirty-one-year-old  Belgian,  is  a 
very  brilliant  conductor — but  that  is  not  the 
issue.  The  fact  remains  that  no  bids  were  let, 
and  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  learn 
whether  a  qualified  American  was  available. 
Mr.  van  Remoortel  was  ‘tested’  in  a  couple  of 
guest  concerts  in  St.  Louis  but  no  American 
was  invited  in  a  similar  way  to  prove  his 
mettle  and  an  examination  of  the  list  of  guest 
conductors  of  our  major  orchestras  will  re¬ 
veal  that  they  seldom  are.” 

Mr.  Lang  then  raised  the  question:  what 
would  have  happened  if  a  Belgian  orchestra 
had  been  looking  for  a  conductor?  He  con¬ 
cludes — and  who  would  doubt  it? — that  the 
native  talent  would  have  been  given  preced¬ 
ence  over  any  and  all  imports. 

Mr.  Lang  is  not  wholly  correct  in  his  facts. 
The  young  American  Paul  Strauss  conducted 
one  concert  in  St.  Louis  this  season,  but  this 
omission  detracts  hardly  at  all  from  the  ^jce 
of  his  argument.  There  is  a  prejudice  ai^^Rt 
American  conductors  both  in  St.  Loui^BRi 
other  American  cities.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
European  conductors  in  general  are  better 
qualified  in  the  beginning  stages  of  their 
careers  than  their  American  counterparts. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  condition  is  that 
the  young  European  is  given  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  conduct. 

If  similar  opportunities  were  available  to 
American  conductors  an  improvement  in  their 
artistic  and  technical  qualifications  would  in¬ 
evitably  follow.  Thus  stated  the  problem  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  simple  and  the  solution — to  stop 
discriminating  against  Americans — equally  so. 
On  closer  examination  it  becomes  more  com¬ 
plex  because  one  must  then  consider  the 
social  and  cultural  environments  in  which 
music  is  produced. 

Most  of  the  important  musical  institutions  in 
Europe  are  subsidized  by  public  funds  and 
these  subsidies  are  maintained  in  fair  weather 
and  foul  because  music  is  regarded  as  an  es¬ 
sential  ingredient  of  civilized  life.  The  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  these  institutions  can  afford  to 
take  the  long  view.  A  mistake  in  policy,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  immediate  effect  on  the  ticket¬ 
buying  public,  will  not  threaten  the  solvency 
or  the  continuing  life  of  their  organizations. 

By  contrast  American  orchestras  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  private  subscriptions  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  lack  the  security  that  prevails  in 
Europe.  Knowing  that  contributions  to  main¬ 
tenance  funds  are  subject  to  the  prevailing 
economic  winds  and  the  whims  of  donors,  the 
local  boards  succumb,  in  part,  to  the  practices 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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League  West  Coast  Workshop 
For  Conductors,  Musicians 
And  Composers 

June  27-July  13,  1958 
Asilomar  Hotel 

Monterey  Peninsula,  California 

The  League  will  present  its  third  West 
Coast  Summer  Workshop,  June  27-July  13  on 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  in  California,  with 
Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor  of  the  Pasadena 
Symphony,  again  serving  as  the  Supervising 
Conductor.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  Elmo 
Daniel,  Conductor  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Sym¬ 
phony. 

The  1958  Workshop  will  include  the  com¬ 
posers  unit  initiated  so  successfully  last  year. 
Several  composers  will  be  in  residence  during 
the  Workshop  in  order  to  work  with  the  con- 
diutors  and  musicians  during  rehearsals  of 
i^^Bown  works. 

K  new  feature  of  the  1958  Workshop  will  be 
the  audience  participation  units  scheduled  for 
two  week  end  periods.  Audience  members 
will  be  taken  behind  the  scenes  of  music 
making. 

Musicians  playing  in  the  Workshop  orches¬ 
tra  are  selected  from  applications.  They  con¬ 
tribute  their  time  and  talents  to  the  Work¬ 
shop,  and  the  League  meets  their  board  and 
room  costs  through  funds  made  available  in 
a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant. 

Ten  or  twelve  conductors  will  be  selected 
from  among  the  applicants  and  the  League’s 
usual  policy  in  conductor  study  projects  will 
be  followed  whereby  priority  is  given  to  con¬ 
ductors  of  League  affiliated  orchestras.  Full 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  League 
office. 


sI^man— 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

of  the  commercial  theater.  They  want  good 
music  and  they  want  to  preserve  the  standards 
of  honest  performances;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  must  survive.  Hence  they  cannot  look 
too  far  ahead.  The  demands  of  immediate 
circumstances  are  too  pressing. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  an  orchestra  in  a  southwestern  city 
have  made  it  plain  that  they  want  a  conductor 
with  “a  European  name”  because  of  the 
favorable  effect  such  a  choice  will  have  on  the 
generosity  of  guarantors. 

I  do  not  suggest,  or  believe,  that  state  sub¬ 
sidy  is  better  than  private  maintenance.  It 
seems  obvious  though  that  a  more  secure  and 
sustained  financial  support  must  be  provided 
for  symphony  orchestras  before  the  local 
boards  can  make  artistic  decisions  without 
reference  to  their  effect  on  the  cash  box.  A 
wider  acceptance  of  music  as  an  integral  part 
of  civilized  life — as  something  quite  different 
from  popular  entertainment — will  speed  the 
day. 

Meanwhile  it  should  still  be  possible  to  con¬ 
sider  more  conscientiously  the  claims  of 
American  conductors.  So  far  as  the  St.  Louis 
situation  is  concerned  the  result  n»ight  have 
been  the  same  if  a  competition  open  to  all 
comers  had  been  held.  It’s  too  bad  it  wasn’t 
done.  It  would  have  helped  to  establish  a 
healthy  precedent. 


Audience  Participation  Unit 
New  Development  in  League's 
1958  West  Coast  Workshop 

The  1958  West  Coast  Workshop  for  conduc¬ 
tors,  musicians  and  com]x>sers  will  venture 
into  a  new  area — that  of  examining  sym¬ 
phonic  music  and  symphony  concerts  from 
the  audience  members’  point  of  view.  A  small 
group  of  audience  members  will  be  accepted 
for  participation  in  this  new  venture  during 
two  three-day  periods  within  the  workshop 
dates  of  June  27-July  13,  at  Asilomar  Hotel 
on  the  Monterey  Peninsula. 

The  first  audience  participation  unit  is 
scheduled  for  Thursday  to  Saturday,  July  3-5; 
the  second  a  week  later,  Thursday  to  Satur¬ 
day,  July  10-12. 

The  project  was  prompted,  in  part,  by  a 
concert  goer  who  asked,  “How  can  I  become 
my  own  music  critic?”  The  usual  answer  of 
“listen  to  music — lots  of  it”,  did  not  satisfy 
this  individual  who  went  on  to  describe  an 
eagerness  to  know  something  about  conduct¬ 
ing;  “What  is  the  conductor  supposed  to  be 
doing?” — a  curiosity  about  how  the  sounds 
of  all  the  instruments  are  supposed  to  fit  to¬ 
gether;  and  an  open  mind  on  the  question  of 
“Why  is  it  that  I  feel  at  home  with  certain 
kinds  of  music  and  completely  alien  to  other 
kinds  of  music?” 

Suddenly,  it  seemed  that  if  such  answers 
could  be  given  to  concert  goers,  orchestras 
might  begin  to  find  the  answer  to  their  per¬ 
vading  mystery  of  how  they  can  help  passive 
listeners  become  active  audience  partici¬ 
pants.  It  then  became  obvious  that  the  Work¬ 
shop  offers  the  ideal  laboratory  for  such  a 
plan  because  it  will  enable  audience  members 
to  become  acquainted  with  composers,  musi¬ 
cians  and  conductors,  observe  their  work  and 
ask  all  the  questions  they  wish  as  they  sit 
together  three  times  a  day  around  the  dining 
tables  in  the  Asilomar  dining  hall. 

For  this  new  project,  the  League  is  seeking 
participants  having  a  wide  range  of  music 
experiences  and  interest  —  from  none  to  a 
great  deal,  and  for  that  reason  applicants  are 
asked  to  confess  as  to  whether  or  not  they’ve 
had  repressed  urges  to  write  a  music  criti¬ 
cism,  or  write  a  letter  to  the  editor  disagree¬ 
ing  with  published  reviews,  or  whether 
they’ve  had  an  urge  to  improve  “last  night’s 
concert”  by  their  own  arrangement  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  music.  The  applicants  also  are  asked 
to  state  whether  or  not  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  “vitally  interested  in  music”  or  as 
“having  no  special  interest  in  music”. 

Individuals  wishing  to  apply  for  places  in 
the  Audience  Participation  units  may  receive 
full  information  by  writing  to  the  League  of¬ 
fice,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
Registration  fee  is  $10.00  and  hotel  costs  at 
Asilomar  average  approximately  $8.50  per  day 
per  person  for  room  and  three  excellent 
meals. 


HENRY  COWELL  TO  PARTICIPATE 
IN  WEST  COAST  WORKSHOP 

Henry  Cowell,  eminent  American  composer, 
will  be  one  of  the  participating  composers  in 
the  League’s  West  Coast  Workshop  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  June  27- 
July  13,  1958.  Several  of  Mr.  Cowell’s  works 
will  be  included  in  the  rehearsal  repertoire, 
and  musicians  and  conductors  will  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  seek  his  guidance  during  their 
study  of  his  music. 


1958  League  National 
Convention  Chairmen 

Convention  Dotes:  June  12-14,  1958 
Convention  City:  Nashville.  Tenn. 

National  chairmen  for  the  1958  League 
Convention,  Musicians  Workshop  and  Arts 
Council  Conference  are  shifting  into  high  gear 
for  final  preparations  for  the  convention.  The 
Nashville  Symphony  has  developed  a  local 
structure  paralleling  the  national  setup  so  that 
each  national  chairman  will  have  valuable 
help  from  a  local  chairman. 

Clinton  Norton,  Manager  of  the  Columbus 
Symphony  and  Convention  Display  chairman 
for  the  second  year  in  succession,  has  issued 
a  memorandum  to  all  League  member  orches¬ 
tras  and  affiliated  business  firms  inviting  them 
to  schedule  display  space  for  their  own  or¬ 
ganizations.  Display  space  is  available  with¬ 
out  cost  to  all  League  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  convention  Registration  Committee 
headed  for  the  third  successive  year  by  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Rixman  of  the  Cape  Girardeau  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  the  Nashville  Hotel  Reservation 
committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Noble  Van  Ness, 
Manager  of  the  Nashville  Symphony,  are 
ready  to  handle  advance  registrations  NOW. 
See  hotel  reservation  form  on  page  15,  and 
send  it  to  the  League  office  immediately  for 
first  choices  in  room  accommodations. 

Program  chairmen  of  the  various  conven¬ 
tion  sections  are  selecting  program  subjects 
and  lining  up  speakers. 

The  staff  of  instructors  for  the  Musicians 
Workshop  soon  will  be  completed  and  an¬ 
nounced.  Delay  has  been  caused  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  major  orchestras,  whose 
musicians  have  helped  staff  the  Musicians 
Workshop  in  previous  years,  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  negotiations  for  foreign  tours  and 
it  was  impossible  to  know  whether  or  not  in¬ 
structors  from  former  years  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  1958  Musicians  Workshop. 

Interest  in  the  convention  seems  to  be  at 
an  all  time  high  this  year  judging  from  the 
inquiries  coming  to  the  League  office,  so  plan 
now  to  COME  TO  NASHVILLE,  JUNE 
12-14,  1958  for  work,  information,  inspiration 
and  fun  in  the  world  of  symphoy  orchestras 
and  arts  councils. 

Convention  Chairmen 

(Incomplete  Listing) 

Convention  General  Manager:  R.  H.  Wan- 
gerin.  Mgr.,  Louisville  Orchestra. 

Musicians  Workshop  Manager:  Richard 
Anshutz,  League  Staff. 

Nashville  Arrangements:  Co-chairmen:  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  Parker  and  Victor  Mehser,  Board 
members  of  Nashville  Symphony. 

Banquet  Arrangements:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham, 
Board  member,  Sioux  City  Symphony. 

Convention  Site,  1959:  Douglas  Richards, 
Mgr.,  Beaumont  Symphony. 

Displays:  Clinton  Norton,  Mgr.,  Columbus 
Symphony. 

Hotel  Reservations:  Mrs.  Noble  Van  Ness, 
Mgr.,  Nashville  Symphony. 

Nominating:  Elden  Bayley,  Jr.,  Pres., 
Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio. 

Photography:  Frederick  Lowry,  Mgr.,  Tuc¬ 
son  Symphony. 

Press:  Zane  Knauss,  Publicity  Director, 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 

Registration:  Mrs.  R.  W.  Rixman,  Cape 
Girardeau  Symphony. 

Program  Chairmen 

General  Sessions:  John  Edwards,  Mgr., 
Pittsburgh  Symphony;  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
League  Executive  Secretary;  R.  H.  Wangerin, 
Mgr.,  Louisville  Orchestra. 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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1948-1958.  A  Significant  Decade 
For  U.  S.  Orchestras 


Youngstown  Philharmonic 
Reports  Success 

The  Youngstown  Philharmonic  (Ohio),  John 
Krueger,  Conductor,  only  a  few  years  ago  was 
having  a  tough  struggle — to  put  it  bluntly — 
and  requested  a  field  visit  by  a  representative 
of  the  League  to  analyze  the  situation  and 
suggest  remedies.  Then  everyone  went  to 
work — especially  the  board  of  directors.  A 
manager,  Helen  Roberts,  was  engaged,  a  new 
Philharmonic  Guild  was  organized  and  now 
comes  the  report  of  a  success  story. 

The  orchestra,  which  had  been  forced  by 
small  audiences  and  financial  difficulties  to 
move  into  a  small  auditorium,  has  now  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city’s  large  auditorium  and  this 
season  brought  almost  a  complete  sell  out  for 
the  entire  2,200  seats  available.  Local  indus¬ 
try  is  now  giving  its  support  to  the  orchestra. 

In  1956-57,  the  orchestra  presented  five  sub¬ 
scription  concerts,  twelve  childrens  concerts 
and  one  “pops”.  Many  youth  service  projects 
have  been  initiated,  including  (1)  a  violin 
competition;  the  prize  being  a  seat  in  the 
orchestra  as  well  as  a  one  hundred  dollar 
bond;  (2)  a  concerto  competition;  the  prize 
affording  the  winner  opportunity  to  appear 
as  guest  soloist  with  the  orchestra  as  well 
as  a  two  hundred  dollar  bond;  (3)  piano 
competition  for  junior,  intermediate  and  ad¬ 
vanced  students  with  three  winners  in  each 
division,  receiving  a  twenty-five  dollar  bond, 
and  an  opportunity  to  appear  on  an  orchestra 
sponsored  TV  program;  (4)  a  training  orches¬ 
tra  with  over  seventy -five  members  which 
presents  two  concerts  a  year  plus  an  appear¬ 
ance  with  the  Youngstown  Philharmonic  at 
one  of  its  regular  concerts. 

A  Philharmonic  Chorus  has  been  organized 
and  is  presented  annually  in  one  of  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  subscription  concerts.  The  Chorus 
has  its  own  organization  and  its  president 
is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  orchestra’s 
board  of  directors. 

The  Philharmonic  Guild,  in  its  second  year, 
assumed  responsibility  for  producing  the  TV 
shows  sponsored  by  the  orchestra  society.  As 
a  special  inducement  to  special  gift  donors, 
the  society  gives  each  donor,  if  he  so  desires, 
a  TV  program  with  a  three  minute  institu¬ 
tional  advertisement  for  each  $300  of  the 
contributicHi.  One  half-hour  of  TV  time 
Sunday  is  contributed  weekly  by  a  local  TV 
station.  The  program  is  titled  “Spotlight  on 
Music”,  and  through  the  tie-up  with  contri¬ 
butions  has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  money 
raising  project  as  well  as  a  fine  public  rela¬ 
tions  venture.  Included  in  the  programs  have 
been  presentations  of  members  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  previews  of  coming  concerts,  winners  of 
the  various  youth  competitions,  other  locaf 
talent  including  outstanding  church  choral 
groups,  etc. 

The  Guild  also  has  raised  money  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  equipment  needed  by  the  orchestra 
and  has  helped  staff  the  office  through  volun¬ 
teer  secretarial  assistants. 


Top^a  Civic  Symphony,  Everett  Fetter, 
Conductor,  recently  played  a  Sunday  concert 
in  the  Grace  Episcopal  Cathedral  presenting 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  premiere  of  the 
Schroeder  Concerto  for  Organ  and  Orches¬ 
tra.  According  to  Topeka  music  critic,  Mil¬ 
dred  McKee,  “the  acoustics  of  the  beautiful 
church  added  much  to  the  performance  which 
proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  beautihil  pro¬ 
gram  the  orchestra  has  ever  played.” 


Ten  years  ago,  orchestras  were  selling  solo¬ 
ists.  Today,  most  of  them  are  selling  MUSIC, 
selling  the  orchestra  as  a  cultural  service  in¬ 
stitution  and  a  community  asset.  At  least, 
that’s  the  story  told  by  the  League’s  files  of 
orchestra  brochures. 

1947-48 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Duluth  Symphony  was 
celebrating  its  15th  season,  introducing  Josef 
Wagner  as  its  new  conductor,  promising  its 
patrons  that  “the  list  of  soloists  is  definite 
proof  of  the  desire  of  the  management  to 
make  the  15th  anniversary  year  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  orchestras.”  The 
soloists  included  Devy  Erlih,  violinist;  Claudio 
Arrau,  pianist;  John  Charles  Thomas,  bari¬ 
tone;  Poldi  Mildner,  pianist;  and  Tossy  Spiva- 
kovsky,  violinist. 

The  Rochester  Philharmonic  proudly 
claimed  “the  most  brilliant  list  of  soloists 
we’ve  ever  presented.  Here  are  the  details 
about  the  soloists  and  the  list  of  conductors.” 

Conductors  included  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Georges  Enesco,  Vladimer 
Golschmann  and  Guy  Fraser  Harrison  but  it 
was  the  soloists  who  received  the  space  in 
the  brochure. 

The  Wichita  Symphony,  then  conducted  by 
Orien  Dailey,  offer^  “America’s  Finest  Ar¬ 
tists”,  while  the  San  Antonio  Symphony  un¬ 
der  Max  Reiter*  and  in  its  eighth  season, 
offered  “The  Greatest  Artists”. 

The  Columbus  Philharmonic  (predecessor 
of  the  present  Columbus  Symphony)  was  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Izler  Solomon  and  offered 
“Eight  Illustrious  Guest  Artists”.  Aside  from 
the  name,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

The  Kalamazoo  Symphony,  Herman  Felber, 
Conductor,  was  one  of  the  few  orchestras  of¬ 
fering  more  than  one  all -orchestral  concert, 
balancing  its  six  concert  season  with  three 
all-orchestral  concerts  cmd  three  concerts  in¬ 
cluding  soloists. 

With  the  exception  of  the  brochure  of  the 
Charleston  Symphony  (W.Va.)  then  conducted 
by  Antonio  Modarelli,*  not  a  single  brochure 
in  the  League’s  files  from  those  days  carries 
any  mention  of  the  music  to  be  performed.  In 
fact,  there’s  no  whisper  of  the  fact  that  music 
will  be  performed,  nor  scarcely  any  signifi¬ 
cant  references  to  an  orchestra  functioning 
as  a  community  asset. 

1957-58 

The  1957-58  season’s  story  is  different.  So¬ 
loists  are  highlighted  in  the  brochures — to  be 
sure,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 
Nearly  every  orchestra  mentions  the  soloists 
as  just  one  part  of  the  delights  and  values  the 
orchestra  offers  to  its  patrons  and  its  commu¬ 
nity.  Generally  speaking,  great  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  orchestra’s  overall  service  to 
the  community  and  upon  the  music  to  be 
played. 

The  Indianapolis  Symphony,  Izler  Solomon, 
Conductor,  offers  a  “Headline  Combination” — 
Conductors,  Orchestra,  Musicians,  Euphonies”, 
with  the  first  letter  of  each  word  worked  into 
an  arresting  “COME!” 

The  Knoxville  Symphony,  David  Van  Vac- 
tor,  Conductor,  offers  “Six  Evenings  of  Great 
Music”;  the  Florida  Symphony,  Frank  Miller, 
Conductor,  promises  “8  Matchless  Evenings 
of  Musical  Enjoyment”;  The  Los  Angeles 


Philharmonic,  Eduard  van  Beinum,  Conductor, 
offers  “GREAT  MUSIC”. 

The  Phoenix  Symphony,  Leslie  Hodge,  Con¬ 
ductor,  promises  “8  Exciting  Musical  Events” 
and  lists  the  complete  programs  to  prove  it, 
as  do  many  of  the  orchestras  including  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Brooklyn  Phil- 
harmonia,  the  Buffedo  Philharmonic,  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Philharmonic,  the  Detroit  Symphony, 
the  Harrisburg  Symphony,  the  Honolulu 
Symphony,  the  Nashville  Symphony,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  scores  of  otJiers. 

The  Cincinnati  Symphony  issued  two  1957- 
58  brochures — one  titled  “Schedules,  Artists 
and  Attractions”;  the  other — “Program  Pros¬ 
pectus”  which  contains  complete  program  list- 
ings. 

The  orchestra’s  services  and  value 
community  are  given  top  billing  in  iWmy, 
many  of  the  57-58  brochures.  The  New  Orleans 
Symphony  reminds  its  community  that  the 
orchestra  “Needs  your  support  to  continue 
making  New  Orleans  a  better  place  to  live 
in,”  and  with  pictures  of  youngsters  enjoying 
concerts  points  up  its  statement  that  “Great 
Music  is  their  heritage — Keep  it  alive”. 

The  Sioux  City  Symphony  announces  that 
it  “Serves  your  community  and  YOU  with 
entertainment,  inspiration  and  relaxation.” 
The  Colorado  Springs  Symphony  states  that  it 
“Has  Something  for  everyone — as  a  source  of 
personal  enjoyment,  as  a  cultural  contribution, 
as  a  civic  resource,  as  a  commercial  asset.” 

The  Columbus  Symphony  describes  itself  as 
“A  community  asset  serving  all  of  us”,  and 
goes  on  to  tell  its  readers  that  “Orchestras 
comparable  to  yours  in  Columbus  flourish  to¬ 
day  in  Akron,  Toledo,  Younfestown,  Dayton, 
and  Springfield  here  in  Ohio.  Such  cities  as 
Erie,  Pa.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Knoxville,  ^||n., 
Altoona,  Pa.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Flint, 
and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  support  their  orchS^s 
with  pride  .  .  .  and  with  funds.” 

The  Brooklyn  Philharmonia  claims  that  “A 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  the  heart  of  a  com¬ 
munity’s  musical  life,”  and  then  gives  graphic, 
pictorial  and  word  proof  that  the  orchestra  i^ 
carrying  out  this  responsibility  in  Brooklyn. 
“Music  of  all  ages  for  all  ages,”  is  one  of  its 
promises. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  flashes  in 
bold  print  the  words  “The  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  Serves  Your  Community”  and  then 
reminds  its  community  that  “Less  than  10% 
of  your  Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  concert  dol¬ 
lar  is  spent  outside  of  Iowa.” 

The  Huntsville  Civic  Orchestra  announces 
that  “Our  product  is  live  music”,  while  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony  terms  its  prod¬ 
uct  “Living  Music.” 

In  a  ten  year  span,  orchestras  have  grown 
up.  They’ve  matured  from  the  point  of  con¬ 
sidering  themselves  merely  as  purveyors  of 
entertainment,  to  a  recognition  and  acknowl¬ 
edgement — yes,  even  a  proclaiming — that  they 
have  responsibilities  to  give  their  communities 
significant  cultural  leadership  in  varied  ways 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

Not  only  are  these  developments  significant 
for  America’s  musical  life — they  are  success¬ 
ful.  This  year’s  reports  include  more  accounts 
of  “Sold  Out  Seasons,”  and  “SRO  Concerts” 
than  have  been  filed  with  the  League  in  any 
previous  year. 

*Deceased. 
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Symphony  Women ’s  Associations 


FUND  RAISING  PROJECTS 

This  is  the  time  when  women’s  associations 
are  in  full  swing  in  presenting  a  variety  of 
fund  raising  projects  and  making  valued  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  orchestras’  maintenance 
funds.  It  is  the  time  when  maintenance  fund 
and  ticket  campaigns  start  for  next  season. 
This  also  is  the  time  when  the  pressure  of 
work  and  activity  for  members  of  women’s 
associations  gives  rise  to  questions. 

At  what  point  do  fimd  raising  projects  cease 
to  serve  the  orchestra?  Are  any  and  all  fund 
raising  projects  justified  by  the  orchestra’s 
constant  need  for  more  funds?  Is  it  possible 
that  some  fimd  raising  projects  become  an 
end  in  themselves  with  little  justification  in 
terms  of  a  proper  return  on  the  energy  and 
time  invested?  Do  some  fund  raising  projects 
with  doubtful  value  gain  perpetuity  simply 
because  a  permanent  sub-committee  has  b^n 
es^jlished  to  handle  them  and  it  becomes 
d^^Alt  to  dissolve  such  a  committee?  If  fimd 
rs^B^  projects  interfere  with  work  on  the 
ticket  sale  and  maintenance  fund  campaigns, 
which  projects  should  be  given  priority? 

These  questions  are  seriously  discussed  by 
women’s  a.ssociation  members,  members  of 
orchestra  boards,  managers  and  conductors. 
Inevitably  they  lead  back  to  a  re-examination 
of  the  basic  function  of  a  women’s  association 
and  its  whole  relationship  to  the  parent  body 
— the  orchestra  and  its  sponsoring  association. 

These  same  questions  have  been  suggested 
as  proper  and  valuable  subjects  for  the  wo¬ 
men’s  association  meetings  at  the  1958  League 
National  Convention,  according  to  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Chairman  for  that  division — Mrs.  Fred 
Lazarus  III,  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee. 

Convention  Dates:  Thursday  -  Saturday, 
June  12  -  14,  1958 

Convention  City:  Nashville,  Tennesee 

Convention  Hosts:  Nashville  Symphony 

•vention  Hotel  Reservations:  See  blank 
I  page  15. 

In  preparation  for  the  convention  sessions, 
the  League  office  has  been  reviewing  a  large 
accumulation  of  fund  raising  project  reports. 
It  appears  that: 

1.  Some  women’s  associations  are  engaged 
in  many  fund  raising  projects  throughout 
the  year  which  require  tremendous 
amounts  of  time  and  work  and  which  re¬ 
sult  in  extremely  modest  revenue. 

2.  Frequently  when  this  situation  holds,  the 
members  of  the  women’s  association  have 
worked  so  hard  on  so  many  projects  that 
they  find  it  difficult  to  give  the  necessary 
time  and  generate  the  required  energy 
to  do  a  bang-up  job  on  orchestra  ticket 
sales. 

3.  The  end  result  in  some  cases  is  a  small 
ticket  sale  AND  limited  income  from 
fund  raising  projects. 

In  defense  of  the  policy  of  undertaking 
many  smaller  benefit  projects  is  the  answer 
that  each  project  interests  a  different  group 
of  the  women’s  association  membership  and 
that  the  many  projects  offer  a  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  members  “active.” 

In  the  convention  discussions  on  the  subject, 
it  might  prove  valuable  to  try  to  find  a  sort  of 
formula  through  which  fund  raising  projects 
could  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  relation¬ 
ships  to:  ' 

1.  the  amount  of  money  raised  from  each 
project, 

2.  the  number  of  women  hours  required  to 
develop  and  present  the  project. 


3.  the  amount  of  maintenance  funds  the 
women’s  association  is  expected  to  raise 
for  the  orchestra,  and 

4.  the  success  of  the  orchestra’s  season 
ticket  sale. 

In  order  to  come  to  valid  conclusions,  sound 
evaluations  will  be  needed  both  from  women’s 
associations  undertaking  large  and  modest 
fund  raising  projects.  All  women’s  associa¬ 
tions  are  invited  to  start  preparing  their  re¬ 
ports,  opinions  and  recommendations  for  the 
convention  session. 

Fund  raising  projects  recently  reported  offer 
some  new  and  intriguing  ideas. 

Symphony  Women's  Association,  Ohio 

Orchids  for  Blaster — advance  orders  for 
orchid  corsages  are  being  taken  by  members 
of  the  women’s  association  who  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  “flying”  squadron  to  take  care  of  all 
deliveries  on  Saturday  before  Easter. 

Trip  Around  the  World  in  Three  Nights — 
tickets  are  sold  to  film  showings  by  some  of 
Springfield’s  world  travellers  who  also  are 
skilled  photographers.  The  trip  around  the 
world  is  offered  in  three  successive  evenings 
and  touches  Alaska  and  U.  S.  national  parks; 
Hawaii  and  Japan;  Mexico,  South  America, 
India  and  South  Africa.  Tickets  may  be 
purchased  for  one,  two  or  three  evenings. 

Abilene  Symphony  Women’s  Guild — made  a 
profit  of  $1,109  from  its  food  concession  at  the 
West  Texas  State  Fair. 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee — is  presenting  a  Decorative  Arts  Tour 
of  the  furniture  exhibition  buildings  of  that 
city  of  famed  furniture  manufacturers  which 
seldom,  if  ever  before,  open  their  show  rooms 
to  the  public. 

Wallaceburg  District  Orchestra.  Ontario- 
developed  a  unique  sales  item  by  having 
autographs  of  the  orchestra  members  im¬ 
printed  on  drinking  glasses. 

Kingsport  Symphony  Women's  Committee — 
projects  this  season  have  included  a  Sym¬ 
phony  Ball  and  a  Holiday  Homes  Tour  in 
December  which  included  a  bazaar  of  Christ¬ 
mas  foods  and  decorations. 

Saginaw  Symphony  Women’s  Committee — 
has  built  its  annual  geranium  sale  up  to  3,000 
plants  and  reports  it  as  “one  of  the  easiest 
ways  of  raising  money.” 

Symphony  Balls — continue  to  increase  in 
popularity,  glamor,  pleasure  and  profits  and, 
once  started,  usually  become  annual  events 
eagerly  anticipated  by  the  women’s  associa¬ 
tions,  the  community  and  the  orchestras’  bank 
accounts. 

York  Symphony  Ball — The  York  Symphony 
Association  and  Women’s  Committee  pre¬ 
sented  its  first  Symphony  Viennese  Ball  this 
season  and  with  great  success.  Beginning  at 
9:30,  guests  were  introduced  to  the  receiving 
line  by  Mr.  Fritz  Hessemer  costumed  in 
authentic  Austrian  military  attire.  At  10  p.  m., 
a  mixed  chorus  of  165  voices  presented  a  brief 
program  followed  by  a  half  hour  of  dancing 
to  music  played  by  an  ensemble  composed 
of  members  of  the  York  Symphony  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  orchestra’s  conductor.  Robert 
Mandell. 

At  10:45,  a  showing  of  formal  fashions  was 
presented  in  conjunction  with  a  drawing  for 
handsome  door  prizes.  Supper  was  served 
from  11:30  to  12:30  while  costumed  strolling 
musicians  visited  the  tables.  The  Symphony 
ensemble  and  a  former  member  of  the  Radio 
City  Corps  de  Ballet  again  entertained  the 


guests.  Dancing  and  entertainment  by  cos¬ 
tumed  Tyrolean  dancers  followed. 

Honored  guest  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Karl 
Erwin  Lichtenecker,  press  attache  and  cultural 
officer  of  the  Austrian  Embassy.  On  behalf  of 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Lich¬ 
tenecker  accepted  a  gift  of  a  bound  copy  of 
an  original  musical  score  of  York’s  foremost 
composer,  Dominick  Argento. 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony  Ball. 

Motif — An  Austrian  Summer  Garden. 

Music — Waltzes  played  during  the  first  hour 
by  the  Wichita  Falls  Symphony  under  the 
direction  of  Conductor  B^o  Daniel,  followed 
by  the  music  of  Ted  Weems  Orchestra. 

Special  Events — Performance  by  costumed 
ballroom  dancers.  Midnight  supper. 

Tulsa  Philharmonic  Cinderella  Ball. 

Motif — Gold  and  White  and  the  Cinderella 
Theme. 

Music — Waltzes  played  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  by  an  ensemble  composed  of 
Philharmonic  members,  followed  by  Harry 
James  Band. 

Special  Events — Honored  guests  Hedda 
Hopper  and  BHizabeth  Arden.  Drawings  for 
door  prizes  including  two  round  trip  plane 
tickets  to  Europe,  a  mink  stole,  a  diamond 
clip  and  a  ball  gown.  Featured  promotion  of 
the  ball  in  Town  and  Gown  Magazine  and 
Vogue.  Profits — $14,000.00. 

Detroit  Symphony  Women’s  Association — 
has  introduced  a  program  titled  “Back  Stage 
at  the  Symphony”  which  is  made  available  to 
clubs  and  organizations  in  the  Detroit  area. 
A  group  of  attractive,  experienced  speakers 
has  been  trained  to  present  the  program 
which  includes  colored  slides  of  many  facets 
of  the  Detroit  Symphony’s  services  to  the 
community.  Each  speaker  takes  her  own  pro¬ 
jector  and  portable  screen  and,  with  an  as¬ 
sistant  handles  the  entire  half  hour  program 
which  touches  upon  the  orchestra’s  childrens 
concerts,  outdoor  concerts,  rehearsals,  re¬ 
cording  sessions,  etc.  “No  speaker  will  solicit 
funds  for  the  orchestra”  is  one  of  the  promises 
made,  and  the  program  is  presented  at  no  cost 
to  the  clubs. 

Schenectady  Symphony  Women’s  League. 

Approximately  a  year  ago,  the  League  re¬ 
ported  on  the  organizational  procedures  of  the 
Schenectady  Symphony  Women’s  League.  As 
a  sort  of  case  history  of  one  specific  symphony 
women’s  association  it  is  now  interesting  to 
view  the  work  accomplished  by  that  associa¬ 
tion  during  the  current  season. 

1.  Assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  patrons 
drive  with  a  resulting  appreciable  in¬ 
crease. 

2.  Presented  a  dessert  and  fashion  show  as 
a  fund  raising  project. 

3.  Met  costs  of  the  orchestra  rehearsal  hall 
rentals. 

4.  Published  a  Women’s  League  Year  Book. 

5.  Presented  a  series  of  study  groups  pro¬ 
ceeding  each  concert. 

Newly  Organized  Symphony  Women’s  As¬ 
sociations  this  season  include — 

The  Long  Beach  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Guild. 

The  Idaho  Falls  Symphony  Women’s  Auxi¬ 
liary. 

The  Missoula  Civic  Symphony  Women’s 
Association. 
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—  Player  and  Audience  Insurance  for  the  Future 


YOUTH  ORCHESTRAS 

Youth  orchestras  are  increasing  rapidly  in 
numbers  and  making  astonishing  progress 
artistically.  Many  adult  orchestras,  facing  up 
to  the  gaps  in  music  education  offered  by  the 
school  systems  of  their  area,  have  organized 
youth  orchestras  in  order  to  provide  the  only 
oppK>rtunities  in  their  area  for  young  people 
to  play  in  orchestras,  and  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  great  musical  literature. 

Other  adult  orchestras,  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  established  in  areas  whose  school  systems 
offer  well  rounded  music  education  curricu- 
lums,  find  that  the  interest  in  orchestra 
work  developed  by  the  schools  creates  a  de¬ 
mand  for  additional  orchestral  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  youngsters.  Youth  orchestras 
organized  in  these  areas  usually  develop  their 
activities  in  close  cooperation  with  and  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  public  school  projects. 

Sponsorship  for  youth  orchestras  is,  by  no 
means,  limited  to  adult  orchestras,  ^me  of 
the  youth  groups  have  their  own  adult  spon¬ 
soring  associations.  Others  are  developed  and 
financed  by  civic  clubs  and  organizations. 

This  rapidly  developing  youth  orchestra 
movement  is  one  of  greatest  significance  and 
encouragement  to  all  persons  concerned  and 
dedicated  to  a  continuing  enrichment  of 
America’s  musical  life. 

Kalamazoo  Junior  Symphony 

The  orchestra  publishes  its  own  newssheet 
and  an  intriguing  feature  of  one  issue  was 
the  Roving  Reporter’s  column.  She  had  been 
asking  orchestra  members  the  following 
question:  “If  you  could  hear  any  musician, 
composer,  or  musical  organization  of  all  time, 
who  or  what  would  you  choose  to  hear?” 
The  answers,  of  course,  included  Bach,  Pag¬ 
anini,  Liszt,  Mozart,  etc.  Two  of  the  young 
musicians,  however,  voted  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra,  and  one  chose  Montovani. 

The  adult  board  of  the  orchestra  is  expand¬ 
ing  activities  for  the  current  season  including 
development  of  more  opportunities  for  the 
orchestra  to  play.  In  addition  to  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  regular  concerts,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  it  to  play  at  performances  of 
the  local  Civic  Theater  plays — before  the  play 
and  during  intermission. 

Social  activities  include  a  fall  treasure  hunt 
for  the  young  musicians,  a  Christmas  party, 
a  spring  picnic,  a  reception  after  the  April 
concert,  and  a  potluck  dinner  meeting  for 
parents  and  players  in  May. 

The  orchestra  is  working  toward  a  Junior 
Symphony  Music  Camp,  and  a  camp  site  has 
been  selected.  The  association  has  raised 
enough  funds  this  year  to  enable  it  to  engage 
part  time  secretarial  help  for  the  first  time. 

Among  the  New  Orchestras — 

The  Mobile  Symphony’s  Student  Orchestra, 
formed  this  season  under  the  direction  of 
Harry  Thomson,  made  its  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  featured  part  of  the  adult  orchestra’s 
Christmas  Concert.  The  orchestra  is  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Mobile  Symphony  and  its 
Women’s  Guild. 

The  York  Symphony,  Pa.  is  organizing  a 
youth  orchestra  this  season  in  cooperation 
with  B’nai  B’rith.  A.  Reginald  Fink,  a  member 
of  the  York  Symphony,  was  appointed  con¬ 
ductor,  and  approximately  100  young  musi¬ 
cians  reported  for  auditions. 

The  Oak  Ridge  Youth  Symphony  was 
formed  this  season  imder  the  direction  of 
Anthony  Raisis,  Conductor  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
Symphony. 


Twenty-four  Orchestras  Indebted  to 
Youth  Orchestra  of  Greater  Chicago 
For  Current  Personnel 


This  was  no  reflection  on  the  performance, 
which  under  the  wise  baton  of  Desire  De- 
fauw,  at  times  achieved  astonishingly  authen¬ 
tic  proportions. 


But  throughout  the  program  one’s  eyes  kept 
drinking  in  the  delicious  sight  of  100  teen¬ 
agers  reveling  in  the  hard,  happy  work  that 
good  music-making  always  must  be. 


LEAGUE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  12-14, 1958 


The  Youth  Orchestra  of  Greater  Chicago, 
Conductor,  Desire  Defauw,  recently  filed  an 
amazing  document  with  the  League  office — a 
report  on  current  activities  of  79  members 
of  the  orchestra’s  alumni. 

Throughout  the  U.S.  at  the  present  time, 
twelve  community  orchestras,  one  professional 
orchestra,  eleven  college  orchestras  and  the 
U.S.  Army  are  enjoying  the  talents  of  musi¬ 
cians  who  formerly  were  members  of  the 
Youth  Orchestra  of  Greater  Chicago.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  there  are  many  more,  but  these  79 
have  recently  reported  to  the  orchestra’s 
Alumni  Association  on  their  current  music 
activities.  Eleven  of  the  79  alumni  are  now 
employed  in  the  music  profession  or  are 
majoring  in  music  in  college.  Well  over  half 
of  the  79  alumni  are  continuing  to  play  in 
orchestras  or  bands. 

Orchestras  whose  current  personnels  in¬ 
clude  alumni  members  of  the  Youth  Orchestra 
of  Greater  Chicago  are: 

Bloomington  Symphony 
Chicago  Chamber  Orchestra 
Chicago  Civic  Orchestra 
Chicago  Heights  Symphony 
Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony 
Elmhurst  Civic  Orchestra 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  Group 
Mobile  Symphony 
Pensacola  Symphony 
Rochester  Civic  Orchestra 
Toledo  Orchestra 
U.  S.  Seventh  Army  Symphony 
Carleton  College  Orchestra 
Cornell  College  Orchestra 
DePauw  University  Symphony 
DePauw  University  Symphony 
Harvard-Radcliffe  College  Orchestra 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  Symphony 
Kansas  University  Symphony 
Northwestern  University  Symphony 
St.  Olaf  College  Orchestra 
University  of  Illinois  Symphony 
University  of  Michigan  Symphony 
Wichita  University  Symphony 

The  orchestra’s  alumni  association  consists 
of  over  50  dues  paying  members,  has  its  own 
organization  and  legal  structure,  publishes  its 
own  newsletter  and  engages  in  activities  in 
support  of  the  Youth  Orchestra.  The  project 
this  season  is  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  a  second  hand  harp  for  use  at  rehearsals 
in  order  to  do  away  with  all  the  problems  of 
constant  harp  moving.  The  orchestra  already 
owns  its  own  basses,  tympani  and  tuba.  Last 
season  the  alumni  association  raised  $490  in 
dues,  using  the  money  to  purchase  music  for 
the  orchestra. 

Reprinted  from  The  Chicago  Daily  News, 

April  27,  1957: 

Musical  Teens  Give  Their  All 

By  Don  Henahan 

It  was  hard  at  times  Friday  night  to  keep 
the  mind  fixed  on  the  music  being  played  by 
the  Youth  Orchestra  of  Greater  Chicago. 


The  mind  couldn’t  help  wandering  while 
Eyvind  Ronquist,  for  example,  deftly  swung 
through  the  solo  parts  of  Paul  Creston’s  Con¬ 
certino  for  Marimba. 

Someplace  in  this  town  at  the  same  instant, 
it  seemed  certain,  there  must  be  another 
young  man,  less  lucky  than  the  blond,  crew- 
cut  Eyvind  and  the  others  on  the  stage,  who 
would  be  rehearsing  for  his  big  solo  part  in  a 
Concerto  for  Switchblade  on  a  Theme  by 
Mickey  Spillane. 

However,  Defauw  and  his  triumphant  teens 
did  some  things  so  well  that  even  the  most 
wandering  of  minds  couldn’t  slip  away  for 
long. 

There  was,  for  instance,  Weber’s  chaste 
Concerto  No.  2  for  Clarinet,  in  which  pretty 
Nancy  Svec  demonstrated  promising  te^- 
nique  and  a  tone  that  was  often  profc^Bk 
ally  pure. 

It  was  in  the  program’s  final  work,  Brahms’ 
First  Symphony,  that  the  orchestra’s  year  of 
effort  showed  to  best  advantage.  It  was  a  life- 
sized  Brahms,  and  its  flaws  only  served  now 
and  then  to  remind  the  listener  that  these 
were,  after  all,  “just  teens.” 

The  rough  spots  showed  too  what  grandpa 
knew  all  the  time:  that  even  the  mistakes  of 
youth  can  be  fun. 

Not  the  least  of  the  evening’s  pleasures  was 
the  audience.  It  was  one  that  could  give 
lessons  in  manners  to  many  a  more  preten¬ 
tious  Orchestra  Hall  gathering.  The  stage  held 
a  lesson,  too,  if  one  cared  to  look.  The  sprink¬ 
ling  of  Negro  faces  among  the  performers 
testified  again  to  a  fact  that  hasn’t  yet  dawned 
on  the  major  symphony  orchestras — that  good 
music  can  be  played  on  the  black  keys  as 
well  as  the  white. 

Perhaps  someday  the  elderly  orchestras  will 
accept  that  truth  as  easily  as  do  tcaj^’s 
musical  teen-agers. 

San  Antania  Youth  Symphony 

The  San  Antonio  Youth  Symphony,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1949,  is  sponsored  by  the  San 
Antonio  Independent  School  District  with  the 
assistance  of  the  San  Antonio  Youth  Orches¬ 
tra  Parents  Association  which  holds  monthly 
meetings.  Conductor  of  the  orchestra  is  Gil¬ 
bert  Zimmerman,  and  the  orchestra’s  Musical 
Director  is  G.  Lewis  Doll,  Director  of  Music 
Education  of  the  San  Antonio  Independent 
School  District. 

Membership  in  the  orchestra  consists  pri¬ 
marily  of  young  people  in  junior  and  senior 
schools  of  Greater  San  Antonio  although  ex¬ 
ceptionally  talented  younger  players  oc¬ 
casionally  are  accepted  in  the  orchestra. 

Rehearsals  are  held  each  Monday  from 
4  to  5:45  p.  m.  Concerts  are  presented 
throughout  the  area  in  the  schools,  and  for 
the  general  public.  Ten  concerts  were  played 
during  the  1956-57  season. 

The  orchestra  has  issued  a  1957-58  per¬ 
sonnel  booklet  in  which  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  for  each  member  of  the 
orchestra:  name,  age,  address,  phone  number, 
parent’s  initials,  school  attended,  grade,  name 
of  student’s  music  teacher. 
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Portland  Junior  Symphony  Presents 
First  of  Commissioned  Series  of  Works 

The  world  premiere  of  a  work  by  David 
Diamond  will  be  presented  at  the  Portland 
Junior  Symphony’s  mid-winter  concert,  under 
the  direction  of  Jacob  Avshalomov,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  15. 

The  composition  is  entitled  “The  World  of 
Paul  Klee,”  and  is  a  musical  portrayal  of 
four  paintings*  by  the  late  Paul  Klee,  one  of 
the  most  creative  artists  from  the  French 
tradition  of  modern  art.  In  honor  of  the 
occasion,  the  New  York  Museum  of  Modem 
Art  is  arranging  a  loan  of  one  of  the  paintings 
“The  Twittering  Machine,”  which  will  be  on 
view  the  night  of  the  concert  at  the  audi¬ 
torium  and  later  will  be  shown  for  a  month 
in  the  Portland  Art  Museum. 

The  David  Diamond  composition  is  the  first 
to  be  presented  in  the  commissioning  series 
made  possible  by  the  Junior  Symphony’s 
$10,000  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
“for  music  particularly  suitable  for  perform- 
by  junior  orchestras.”  The  second  new 
in  the  commissioning  series  will  be 
“mmce  and  Reverie”  by  Roy  Harris.  It  will 
be  presented  at  the  Junior  Symphony  spring 
concert  on  April  19. 

Along  with  the  Diamond  premiere  on 
February  15,  the  orchestra  will  perform  the 
Vivaldi  Concerto  for  Two  Flutes  in  C  major, 
two  selections  from  Handel’s  “Faithful  Shep¬ 
herd”  suite,  the  “Furioso”  and  “Chit-Chat” 
polkas,  and  the  “Emperor”  waltz  by  J. 
Strauss. 


•  The  four  paintings:  “The  Black  Prince,”  “Dance 

of  the  Grieving  Child,”  “Pastorale,”  and  “The 

Twittering  Machine.” 

The  Son  Gabriel  Valley 
Junior  Symphony 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley  Junior  Symphony 
(Calif.)  is  the  outgrowth  of  one  of  twenty -two 
projects  adopted  by  the  Woman’s  Club  of 
Arcadia  in  June  1951,  under  a  program  called 
^■|dd  Freedom  With  Youth.”  The  program 
^^Hin  response  to  a  national  contest,  con- 
dircted  by  The  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  under  which  prizes  were  to  be  awarded 
to  women's  clubs  presenting  the  best  program 
for  the  youth  in  its  community. 

It  was  established  that  there  was  a  need  for 
a  Youth  Orchestra;  the  proposed  Junior  Sym¬ 
phony  organization  was  presented  to  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Arcadia  Woman’s 
Club  and  on  October  22,  1951  was  approved 
by  the  membership  of  that  body. 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Scott,  Music  Director  of 
Monrovia-Duarte  High  School  and  Conductor 
for  twenty-four  years  of  the  San  Gabriel  Val¬ 
ley  Symphony,  was  engaged  as  Director.  The 
first  concert  was  given  in  the  Arcadia  Wo¬ 
man’s  Clubhouse  on  February  3,  1952. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  national  contest,  a 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  Woman’s  Club  of 
Arcadia.  The  club  then  gave  two  hundred 
fifty  dollars  to  the  orchestra  to  defray  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  1951-52  season  and  continued  as 
its  sole  financial  supporter  for  the  1952-53 
season. 

It  was  then  deemed  advisable  to  form  a 
patron’s  association  to  more  adequately  exe¬ 
cute  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  orches¬ 
tra.  Under  the  association’s  first  president, 
Mrs.  John  P.  Ross,  plans  for  enlisting  support 
of  individuals  and  organizations  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  San  Gabriel  Valley  cities  were  formed. 

This  season  sees  an  orchestra  of  7^-80  play¬ 
ers,  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  20  years,  rep¬ 
resenting  some  20  different  commimities  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  50  miles,  with  a  well  established 
concert  season,  supported  by  an  enthusiastic 


Huntington  Junior  Symphony 

The  Huntington  Symphonic  Society,  N.  Y., 
sponsors  and  finances  the  Junior  Symphony 
and  adopted  a  constitution  for  the  junior 
group  which  clearly  and  simply  sets  forth  the 
relationship  between  the  two  organizations. 

Constitution  of  The  Junior  Symphony 

of  the  Huntington  Symphonic  Society 
Article  I  —  Name 

The  name  of  the  organization  constituted 
herein  shall  be  “The  Junior  Symphony  of  the 
Huntington  Symphonic  Society,”  hereinafter 
to  be  called  “The  Junior  Symphony  of  Hunt¬ 
ington.” 

Article  II  —  Objective 

It  shall  be  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Junior  Symphony  of  Huntington  to  provide  a 
medium  whereby  the  stated  aims  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Symphonic  Society  may  be  further 
realized.  In  this  capacity,  it  is  the  objective  of 
the  Junior  Symphony  of  Huntington  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  maintain  in  Huntington  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  or  orchestras,  the  member¬ 
ship  of  which  will  be  comprised  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  school  age.  It  is  the  intention  and  aim 
of  the  Junior  Symphony  of  Huntington  to 
thus  provide  the  opportunity  for  group  musi¬ 
cal  participation  which  will  be  an  educational 
medium,  a  means  for  musical  encouragement 
and  inspiration,  and  a  wholesome  recreational 
pursuit  for  young  people  of  Huntington  and 
vicinity. 

Article  III  —  Government 

The  government  of  the  Junior  Symphony  of 
Huntington  shall  be  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Huntington  Symphonic  Society,  and  the 
Conductor  shall  be  appointed  by  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Huntington  Symphonic  Society  as 
regards  its  conductor. 

Article  IV  —  Membership 

Membership  in  the  Junior  Symphony  of 
Huntington  shall  be  limited  to  young  people 
of  school  age  who  have  qualified  by  means  of 
audition  before  a  Junior  Symphony  Com¬ 
mittee  to  qualify  for  membership.  Upon 
graduation  from  Secondary  School,  member¬ 
ship  shall  be  automatically  terminated,  and 
other  terminations  shall  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  committee. 

Article  V  —  Financial  Structure 

Financing  for  the  Junior  Symphony  of 
Huntington  will  be  by  means  of  budgetary 
allotment  from  the  Huntington  Symphonic 
Society.  Such  an  allotment  is  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  from  the  budget  of  the  Huntington 
Symphonic  Society,  by  contributions  to  the 
Huntington  Symphonic  Society  designated  for 
this  purpose,  or  by  specific  allotment  from  the 
civic  government  or  educational  expenditures. 

Article  VI  —  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  the 
action  of  the  membership  of  the  Huntington 
Symphonic  Society,  as  provided  for  in  its 
Constitution. 


Patron’s  Association  under  the  presidency  of 
Mrs.  Louis  M.  Lowe. 

The  orchestra  rehearses  during  the  school 
year  on  Tuesday  evenings  from  6:40  to  8:30  in 
the  Music  Building  of  the  Monrovia-Duarte 
High  School.  Informal  monthly  recitals  are 
presented  to  give  orchestra  members  experi¬ 
ence  as  soloists  and  players  in  small  en¬ 
sembles. 

Social  events  planned  each  year  by  the 
Patron’s  Association  generally  include  a  picnic 
for  orchestra  members  and  their  parents  in 
September,  a  membership  tea  the  first  of 
November,  an  orchestra  Christmas  party  in 
December  and  a  barbeque  and  swimming 
party  for  members  of  the  orchestra  in  June. 


Youth  Symphony  Programs 

Central  Kentucky  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra 
Marvin  Rabin,  Conductor 
Music  for  the  Royal 

Fireworks  . .  Handel -Johnson 

Symphony  No.  5:  Finale  _ Dvorak 

Concerto  No.  5  (K.219)  for 

violin  and  orchestra . . Mozart 

Overture  (1951) . . Kenneth  Wright 

(Composed  for  Central  Kentucky  Youth 
Orchestra.) 

Intermission 
Concerto  No.  1  for  Violin  and 

Orchestra:  Allegro  Moderato  .  Bruch 

Suite  from  Ballet  “Swan  Lake”  Tschaikowsky 
American  Salute  . CJould 

Houston  Youth  Symphony 

Summer  Workshop  Concert 
Howard  F.  Webb,  Conductor 

Les  Preludes  . . - . . . . .  Liszt 

Concerto  No.  4  for  Violin 

and  Orchestra  . Mozart 

Symphony  No.  5  . Schubert 

Intermission 
Adagio  for  Clarinet  and 

String  Orchestra  . Wagner 

String  Quartet  . . —  Smetana 

Perpetual  Motion  . Strauss 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever . Sousa 

Kalamazoo  Junior  Symphony 

Julius  Stulberg,  Conductor 

Jesu,  Joy  of  Man’s  Desiring  .  Bach 

Song  of  Jupiter- . Handel-Anderson 

Concerto  for  Flute  and 

String  Orchestra . . Boccherini 

Intermission 
Three  Seventeenth  Century 

Dutch  Tunes  . Valerius-Kindler 

Somerset  Rhapsody _  Holst 

Malaguena  Lecuona-Grofe 


Rosamunde  Overture . . . —  Schubert 

Concerto  No.  1  for 

Clarinet  and  Orchestra . . Weber 

Intermission 

Palestinian  Mother’s  Song 

for  String  Orchestra . . . —  Gaul 

Si  Micliiamano  Mimi 

from  “La  Boheme” . Puccini 

Musetta’s  Waltz  from  “La  Boheme”  Puccini 
Pop  Goes  the  Weasel . . Cailliet 

Portland  Junior  Symphony 

Jacob  Avshalomov,  Conductor 
Gavotte  and  Bourree  from  The 

Faithful  Shepherd  Suite . .  Handel 

Symphony  in  D  Minor _ _ Franck 

Intermission 

World  of  Paul  Klee  (Premiere)  Diamond 
(Commissioned  by  the  Portland  Junior 
Symphony) 

Concerto  for  Two  Flutes . . . —  Vivaldi 

Chit-Chat  Polka  . Strauss 

Furioso  Polka  . . . —  Strauss 

Emperor  Waltz . . — . . Strauss 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Junior  Symphony 
Harold  H.  Scott,  Conductor 
Overture  to  “The  Caliph 

of  Bagdad” . . . Boieldieu 

Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue . —  Bach-Abert 

London  Symphony  No.  1: 

Minuet  _ Haydn 

Nocturne  in  E  Flat 

for  Solo  Violin _ Chopin-Sarasate 

Intermission 
Introduction  to  Act  III, 

“Lohengrin” - - Wagner 

Nocturne  from  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  Mendelssohn 

(Conducted  by  Bob  Chaney) 

Concerto  for  Bassoon  and  Orchestra: 

Second  Movement  .  Mozart 

Bacchanale  from 

“Samson  and  Delilah” . .  Saint-Saens 

(Ck}ntinued  on  Page  15) 
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Arts  Councils 

Since  last  October,  the  League  has  released 
to  member  organizations  reports  on  field  stu¬ 
dies  of  councils  in  the  following  eight  cities: 
Albany,  Calgary,  Cincinnati,  Houston,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Nashville,  Quincy  and  Winston- 
Salem.  The  Fort  Wayne  report  will  be  issued 
shortly  and  will  be  followed  by  two  or  three 
others  before  the  close  of  the  current  season. 

The  reports  have  been  prepared  by  Leslie  C. 
White,  Manager  of  the  United  Fine  Arts  Fund 
of  Cincinnati,  and  are  a  part  of  the  arts 
council  survey  undertaken  by  the  League 
through  the  help  of  a  Rockefeller  Foundation 
grant. 

Third  Arts  Council  Conference 
Noshville,  Tennessee 
June  12-14,  1958 

The  third  international  conference  of  arts 
council  representatives  will  be  held  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  League  National  Convention 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Thursday  -  Saturday, 
June  12  - 14,  1958.  The  conference  program 
is  being  developed  by  George  Irwin,  President 
of  the  Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts  and  Keith 
Martin,  Director,  Roberson  Memorial  Center, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Details  of  the  program 
will  be  released  shortly.  Representatives  of  all 
existing  councils,  and  persons  from  organiza¬ 
tions  and  communities  interested  in  the  co¬ 
ordinated  arts  plan  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend.  (Hotel  Room  reservation  blank, 
page  15). 

Cincinnati  United  Fine  Arts  Fund 
Campaign  Kick-off 

The  kick-off  for  the  10th  annual  UFAF 
campaign,  which  is  headed  by  General  Chair¬ 
man  Leroy  R.  Brooks,  takes  the  form  of  a 
free  luncheon  and  a  Cincinnati  adaptation 
of  Broadway  entertainment. 

Under  the  title  of  “The  Arts  and  I,”  adapted 
in  part  from  “The  King  and  I,”  a  musical 
show  will  include  presentation  of  Campaign 
Chairman  Brooks  as  a  counterpart  of  Yul 
Bnmner.  The  score  borrows  liberally  from 
several  hit  musicals  and  popular  songs,  in¬ 
cluding  “I  Could  Get  Arty  With  You”  (I  Can’t 
Get  Started  With  You),  “Giving  High”  (Riding 
High),  “Gifts  for  the  King”  (March  of  the 
Siamese  Children),  “Getting  to  Know  You” 
and  “Zip”  from  “Pal  Joey.” 

1200  workers  are  expected  at  the  luncheon 
at  the  Hotel  Netherland  Hilton  on  March  3, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  group  will  be  the 
largest  campaign  kick-off  audience  ever  as¬ 
sembled  in  Cincinnati  for  any  campaign  of  any 
kind.  Nearly  3,000  workers  will  canvass  the 
city  for  three  weeks  to  meet  the  goal  of 
$325,750  in  maintenance  funds  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony,  Art  Museum,  Taft  Museum 
and  Summer  Opera. 

The  Fund  has  set  for  itself  a  goal  of  20,000 
contributors — an  increase  of  50%  over  1957 
in  the  number  of  givers  although  the  gross 
amount  of  dollars  remains  substantially  the 
same  as  raised  in  the  1957  campaign. 

Roberson  Memorial  Center, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Winter  classes  recently  announced  include 
Painting  Workshops,  Beginner’s  Art,  Pottery 
and  Sculpture,  Color  Photography — Advanced, 
Enameling  on  Copper,  Fabric  Design,  and 
Modem  Dance.  Class  tuition  ranges  from 
$10.00  to  $18.00.  Persons  holding  memberships 
in  the  Center  receive  a  20%  reduction  in  the 
class  fees. 

February  activities  at  the  Center  include  the 
following  —  among  many  others:  Exhibits  — 


Chinese  Silks  of  the  Manghu  Dynasty,  Health 
Exhibits;  Meetings  of  the  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety;  Historical  Seminar  on  the  Chenango 
Canal  Story;  Landscaping  classes;  Folk 
dances;  Musical  Arts  Society  session  on  “Get¬ 
ting  To  Know  More  About  Recordings” — 
what  recordings  to  buy,  etc.;  The  Photo¬ 
graphic’s  Center  lecture  by  Barbara  Green, 
“Click  with  Imagination”;  Vocational  informa¬ 
tion  Presentations  for  young  people;  Meetings 
of  the  World  Affairs  Council;  and  Showings 
of  “Films  of  the  Month.” 

Wichita  Community  Arts  Council  points 
with  pride  to  the  success  of  the  Council’s 
Dance  Committee.  The  committee  was 
formed,  as  a  step  toward  developing  sustaining 
interest  for  the  Dance  in  Wichita. 

The  Committee  felt  definite  goals  for  those 
interested  in  the  dance  field  were  necessary  to 
unite  the  members  who  have  various  special 
fields  of  interest  in  the  dance,  and  an  experi¬ 
mental  Dance  Workshop  was  the  first  co¬ 
ordinated  activity.  Since  September,  there 
have  been  several  dance  workshops  which  led 
to  the  presentation  of  a  Master  Workshop  in 
Classic  Ballet  conducted  by  Darrell  McOsker, 
formerly  with  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Ballet. 

Waterloo  Recreation  Commission  (Iowa)  in 
cooperation  with  the  Waterloo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  published  a  1957-58  arts 
calendar  including  activities  of  groups  in  Arts 
and  Crafts,  Dance,  Dramatics,  Music  and  other 
major  community  activities.  Included  in  the 
listings  are  exhibits,  concerts,  plays,  lectures, 
banquets,  etc.,  presented  by  many  community 
groups  including  the  Waterloo  Art  Associa¬ 
tion,  Grout  History  Museum,  Recreation  Com¬ 
mission,  Wartburg  Artist  ^ries.  Barbershop 
Quartets,  Waterloo  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Waterloo  Community  Playhouse,  High 
Schools,  Junior  Service  League,  Wartburg 
Artist  Series,  Local  344  of  the  AF  of  M,  Iowa 
Sports  Assoc.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Exchange 
Club,  Quota  Club,  Waterloo  Choral  Assn.,  etc. 

NEW  VENTURES  IN 
ARTS  COORDINATION 

Benton  Harbor,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  start  an  arts  council. 

Erie,  Pa.  A  joint  announcement  of  the  sea¬ 
son’s  activities  of  the  Erie  Playhouse,  the  Erie 
Philharmonic  and  the  Erie  Art  (Tlub  was 
published  with  the  aid  of  the  Erie  Book  Store. 

Montgomery,  Ala.  The  Montgomery  Arts 
Council  was  formed  this  fall  following  pre¬ 
sentation  of  two  Arts  Festivals  in  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Richmond,  Va.  The  Fine  Arts  Committee  of 
the  Richmond  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
published  a  handsome  1957-58  “Handbook  of 
Art  and  Entertainment  in  Richmond”.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  purposes  and  activities 
of  each  Richmond  arts  group  includes  material 
on  four  museums  and  artists  groups,  eight 
theater  and  drama  groups,  eight  music  or¬ 
ganizations,  two  ballet  groups,  one  film,  one 
lecture  and  one  poetry  group. 

Rochester,  New  York.  The  Rochester  Com¬ 
munity  Music  Program,  Inc.,  has  published 
a  Directory  of  Musical  Organizations  in 
Greater  Rochester  as  a  public  service  to  the 
community.  The  directory  includes  summary 
information  on  each  organization,  full  identi¬ 
fication  of  officers,  artistic  and  administrative 
personnel  for  nearly  a  hundred  groups  under 
the  following  headings:  Concert  Presentation 
Organizations  (5);  Educational  Opportunities 
in  Music  (12);  Choral  Groups  including 
Oratorio  groups  (3),  Singing  ^cieties  (13), 
School  chorxises  (9),  Church  Choirs  (250  with 
specific  listings  for  the  5  which  present  public 
concerts).  Industrial  Choruses  (4),  Opera 
groups  (5),  Operetta  and  Musical  Comedy 
Groups  (3),  Orchestras — Professional  (4), 


School  Orchestras  (4  plus  12  high  school 
orchestras).  Non-professional  orchestras  (5), 
Bands  (5  plus  12  high  school  bands).  Other 
Instrumental  Ensembles  (3),  Professional  As¬ 
sociations  (7),  Foundations  (1). 

Copies  of  the  Directory  may  be  obtained 
from  Carl  Anton  Wirth,  Director,  Rochester 
Community  Music  Program,  Inc.,  University 
at  Andrews,  Rochester  1,  New  York. 

The  Canada  Council 

The  Chairman  of  the  Canada  Council,  the 
Honorable  Brooke  Claxton,  announced  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Peter  Dwyer  as  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  arts  program  of  the  Council.  Mr. 
Dwyer  presently  is  employed  in  the  office  of 
the  Privy  Council  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  ^cretariat  and  will  assume  his  duties 
with  the  Council,  April  1.  Mr.  Dwyer,  born 
in  England,  comes  of  a  musical  and  theatrical 
family,  has  been  active  in  the  arts  throughout 
his  life,  and  participant  in  Canadian  arts 
groups  since  taking  up  residence  in  Canada 
some  years  ago. 

Recent  grants  made  by  the  Canada  Council 
have  included: 

A  grant  to  the  Halifax  Symphony, 
ductor,  Jonathan  Sternberg,  enabling 
orchestra  to  make  a  tour  to  Newfoundland. 
It  is  believed  this  is  the  first  time  an  orchestra 
has  toured  Newfoundland.  The  Department 
of  Education  of  Newfoundland,  and  various 
local  clubs  and  organizations  are  assisting  in 
sponsorship  of  some  of  the  tour  concerts  which 
include  both  adult  and  children’s  concerts. 
The  sponsoring  clubs  include  the  Lions  Club, 
The  Kinsmens  Club  and  the  Drama  League  of 
Grand  Falls;  and  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  St. 
John’s: 

$6,000  to  the  Canadian  Social  Science  Re¬ 
search  Council  in  aid  of  four  publications. 

$20,000  to  Les  Jeunesses  Musicales  to  assist 
in  extending  concert  tours  throughout  the 
whole  of  Canada. 

$2,000  to  La  Maison  des  Etudiants  Can¬ 
adians,  Cite  Universitaire,  Paris,  to  help  re¬ 
place  book  collections  destroyed  during  the 
war. 

$14,000  to  the  Memorial  University  of 
foundland  to  help  in  continuance  of  preparaT 
tion  of  a  Newfoundland  bibliography  and 
historical  archives  concerning  Newfoundland. 

$1,450  to  Mr.  Tom  Patterson,  Founder  and 
Planning  Consultant  of  the  Stratford  Shake¬ 
spearean  Festival  to  assist  him  in  accepting 
the  invitation  of  the  Trinidad  Government  to 
act  as  co-ordinator  of  the  West  Indian  Festival 
of  the  Arts  which  will  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  new  Federal  Parliament  of  the  West 
Indies. 

$50,000  to  the  Stratford  Shakespearean 
Festival  to  assist  in  meeting  expenditures  in¬ 
volved  in  the  operation  of  the  Music  Festival 
and  the  Film  Festival. 

$50,000  to  the  Vancouver  Festival  Society  to 
aid  in  the  forthcoming  International  Festival 
which  incidentally  is  an  outgrowth  of  pioneer 
work  done  by  the  Community  Arts  Council  of 
Vancouver. 

Association  of  Women's  Committees 
Of  Major  Orchestras 

The  Association  of  Women’s  Committees  for 
major  orchestras  has  launched  an  association 
publication  titled  “Highlights,”  reviewing  ac¬ 
tivities  of  member  groups. 


The  Norwalk  Symphony,  Conn.,  under  the 
direction  of  conductor  Quinto  Maganini,  cele¬ 
brated  its  one  hundredth  concert,  February 
10,  by  a  special  event  at  which  Joseph  Szigeti, 
violinist,  played  the  Beethoven  Concerto. 
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Internationalism 

U.  S. -Canadian  Orchestra  Formed  In 
Port  Huron,  Mich,  and  Sarnia,  Ontario 

The  International  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Sarnia  and  Port  Huron  is  successor  to  the 
Sarnia  YM-YWCA  Little  Orchestra  Society 
and  the  Port  Huron  String  Ensemble.  The 
Sarnia  Orchestra  functioned  five  years  giving 
eleven  concerts  during  that  time.  Its  con¬ 
ductor  was  Walter  Stein  who  is  principal 
violist  of  the  present  orchestra.  The  String 
Ensemble  of  twelve  players,  during  its  two 
years  of  activity,  was  directed  by  Bruce  Dun¬ 
can,  concertmaster  of  the  new  International 
Orchestra. 

Early  in  1957  the  Port  Huron  Musicale  en¬ 
couraged  the  expansion  of  the  String  Ensem¬ 
ble  into  a  complete  orchestra.  Discussions  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  Little  Orchestra 
Society  and  representatives  of  Port  Huron 
soon  were  initiated  with  the  final  aim  of 
u^ting  an  international  orchestral  organiza- 
^^Asince  neither  city  seemed  to  be  able  to 
Si^ort  a  sizeable  orchestra  of  its  own. 

Arrangements  to  amalgamate  the  two 
groups  were  completed  last  October  and  John 
Sweeney  of  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.,  former 
member  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  conductor.  Mr.  Sweeney  also  is 
conductor  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  Orchestra. 

The  orchestra  presented  its  debut  concert 
January  26,  and  received  congratulatory  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  White  House  on  behalf  of 
President  Eisenhower.  The  orchestra,  believed 
to  be  the  first  bi-national  orchestra  in  ex¬ 
istence,  has  scheduled  concerts  for  March 
30  in  Port  Huron,  and  March  31  in  Sarnia. 
The  final  1957-58  concerts  will  be  played 
June  1  and  2. 


Conductor's  Competitions 

Jhe  Music  Committee  of  the  People-to- 
J^^le  Program  has  announced  two  events  of 
l^^est  to  young  conductors.  The  Royal 
Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  will  have  its 
first  International  Conductors  Competition 
between  May  12  and  23rd,  1958.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  Radio  Union  will  offer  a  1958  Con¬ 
ductor’s  course  from  June  16th  until  July  19th. 
The  entry  deadline  for  both  the  above  has 
already  been  passed. 

Director  of  the  Liverpool  panel  is  William 
Steinberg,  Conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony.  Associate  Director  is  John  Pritchard, 
conductor  of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society.  The  Liverpool  competition 
offers,  as  first  prize,  the  appointment  as 
Musical  Assistant  to  the  Royal  Liverpool 
Philharmonic  Society  from  August  1st,  1958, 
until  April  1st,  1959,  at  a  fee  of  750  pounds 
($2,110). 

The  Netherlands  conductors  course  will  be 
directed  by  William  van  Otterloo,  Chief  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Residentie  Orchestra,  and  Albert 
Wolff,  Chief  Conductor  of  the  Orchestre 
Pasdeloup.  The  course  will  take  place  in 
Hilversum.  Working  students  must  be  under 
36  years  of  age. 

The  Music  Committee  will  issue  announce¬ 
ments  for  international  competitions  in  Buc¬ 
harest  (Violin),  Ghent  (Organ),  Liege  (String 
Quartets),  Paris  (Choral),  Besancon  (Choral), 
Helsinki  (Conductors),  Llangollen  (Choral), 
Geneva  (Musical  Performers),  Toulouse 
(Choral),  and  Belgrade  (Vocal-^loists),  all 
to  be  held  in  1958.  Inquiries  concerning  the 
competition  should  be  sent  to  the  Music  Com¬ 
mittee  Office.  P.  O.  Box  383,  Charleston,  West 
Virginia. 


Through  Music 


World  Music  Bank 
Announces  1957-58 
U.  S.  Entries 


Music  For  Korea 

In  October,  the  Music  Committee  of  the 
People  -  to  -  People  Program,  for  which  the 
League  is  the  administrative  agency,  received 
an  appeal  from  “Music  for  Korea”,  asking  that 
any  surplus  orchestral  music,  in  any  condi¬ 
tion,  complete  or  not,  be  sent  to  their  Illinois 
address  for  binding,  assembling,  and  onfor- 
warding  to  Korea.  “Music  for  Korea”  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American-Korean  Foundation. 

The  Committee  sent  out  a  “broadside”  of 
this  appeal  to  orchestras,  and  the  League 
printed  the  appeal  in  the  Newsletter.  Subse¬ 
quently,  through  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  in  Seoul,  the  Committee  heard 
of  a  need  for  opera  and  chamber  music  scores. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  with  Amateur 
Chamber  Music  Players,  Incorporated,  and 
with  Opera  News.  The  Amateur  Chamber 
Music  Players  circularized  6,(X)0  copies  of  a 
Music  Committee  appeal  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  their  new  catalogue,  while  Opera  News 
published  a  bulletin  in  their  December  Issue. 

Response  to  all  this  has  been  most  gratify¬ 
ing.  'The  Music  Committee  has  been  notified 
that  scores  and  parts  were  sent  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  orchestras:  Clintonville  Civic  Orches¬ 
tra,  City  College  of  New  York  Orchestra,  Nor¬ 
walk  Symphony  Society,  Ambler  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra,  Vassar  College  Orchestra,  Muskin¬ 
gum  College  Orchestra,  Altoona  Symphony, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Brooklyn  Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra,  Brooklyn  College  Orches¬ 
tra,  Joliet  Junior  College  Little  Symphony, 
Wellesley  College  Orchestra,  Windsor  Sym¬ 
phony  ^ciety,  Wallaceburg  District  Sym¬ 
phony.  Scores  and  parts  were  also  sent  by 
Shapiro,  Bernstein  &  Company  and  M.  Baron 
and  Company,  New  York. 

Mr.  James  Wade,  Director  of  “Music  for 
Korea”,  has  written  the  Committee:  “I  am 
somewhat  awed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
circulation,  and  wish  to  extend  redoubled 
thanks  to  the  Committee  for  its  courtesy.  Re¬ 
sults  have  been  most  gratifying  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing.  I  was  planning  to  circularize  a  list 
of  American  Colleges  this  winter,  but  your 
efforts  have  removed  this  need,  saving  me 
more  than  $50  and  imcounted  hours  of  tedious 
work.  And  you  undoubtedly  covered  the 
field  more  thoroughly  than  I  could  have 
done.” 


The  Spokane  Philharmonic  has  inaugurated 
a  series  of  thirteen  half  hour  weekly  radio 
broadcasts  featuring  taped  music  from  pre¬ 
vious  concerts.  Three  business  firms  are  spon¬ 
soring  the  broadcasts  and  at  their  request  the 
commercials  are  dignified  and  kept  to  a  bare 
minimum  to  allow  more  time  for  music  and 
comment.  The  Philharmonic  is  reimbursed 
for  these  radio  “concerts”. 


The  Edmonton  Symphony  (Alberta)  opened 
their  1957-58  season  with  a  dedication  concert 
in  the  new  Golden  Jubilee  Auditoriiun.  Of 
the  2,695  seats  available  approximately  1100 
on  the  main  floor  and  first  balcony  are  re¬ 
served  for  season  ticket  holders.  The  second 
balcony  of  roughly  700  seats  is  sold  on  an 
unreserved  basis  for  $3.50  for  the  seven 
concerts — an  increase  of  two  concerts  over 
the  previous  season — or  50^  per  seat.  This 
way  it  is  hoped  to  encourage  students  to  at¬ 
tend  as  the  auditorium  is  situated  on  the 
campus  boundary. 


U.  S.  entries  in  the  World  Music  Bank  for 
1957-58  recently  have  been  annovmced  by  the 
League  which  serves  as  the  U.  S.  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  “bank”: 

Barber,  Samuel  Medea’s  Meditation  and 
Dance  of  Vengeance  (G.  Schirmer) 

Carter,  Elliott  Suite  from  the  ballet,  “The 
Minotaur”.  (Associated  Music  Publishers). 

Copland,  Aaron  Appalachian  Spring  (Boosey 
and  Hawkes) 

Hanson,  Howard  Symphony  No.  2  (Carl 
Fischer) 

Harris,  Roy  Symphony  No.  3  (G.  Schirmer) 

Ives,  Charles  E.  Three  Places  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  (Mercury  Music  Corp.) 

Mennin,  Peter  Symphony  No.  6  (Carl 
Fischer) 

Piston,  Walter  Symphony  No.  6  (Associated 
Music  Publishers) 

Riegger,  Wallingford  Symphony  No.  3  (As¬ 
sociated  Music  Publishers) 

Schuman,  William  Symphony  No.  6  (G. 
Schirmer) 

Sessions,  Roger  Symphony  No.  2  (G.  Schir¬ 
mer) 

Scores  and  records  for  these  works  are  now 
available  for  study  purposes  upon  r^uest 
at  the  League  office.  Conductors  wishing  to 
borrow  them  for  a  one  week  period  may  do  so 
at  no  cost  other  than  that  of  postage  and  in¬ 
surance  payments  from  and  to  Charleston. 
Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  League, 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Igor  Buketoff,  Conductor  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Philharmonic  and  organizer  of  the  World 
Music  Bank,  reports  that  the  Scandinavian 
countries  soon  will  have  their  units  of  the 
bank  in  operation.  Juries  in  Denmark,  Fin¬ 
land,  Norway  and  Sweden  have  selected 
works  from  each  country  to  be  deposited  in  the 
bank. 

Scores  and  records  of  the  U.  S.  entries  have 
been  sent  to  Scandinavia  and  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  soon 
will  place  copies  of  the  scores  and  records  of 
their  entries  in  the  U.  S.  bank  headquarters 
at  the  League  office. 

World  Music  Bank  imits  are  now  being 
established  in  Belgiiun,  the  Netherlands  and 
France.  Exchanges  of  scores  and  records  will 
be  arranged  between  these  coimtries,  the 
Scandinavian  coimtries  and  the  U.  S.  within 
the  next  few  months. 

The  World  Music  Bank  has  been  established 
through  the  efforts  of  Igor  Buketoff  and  the 
League  with  financial  assistance  from  a 
Rockefeller  Foimdation  grant. 


The  Chattanooga  Youth  Training  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Beck  is  per¬ 
forming  in  a  joint  concert  with  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Training  Orchestra,  Herbert  Levinson, 
conductor,  in  Birmingham  March  22.  On  May 
4  the  Birmingham  orchestra  will  engage  in 
return  concert  with  the  Chattanooga  orchestra 
in  Chattanooga. 


THIRD  IN’TERNATIONAL  ARTS  COUNCIL 
CONFERENCE 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  12-14, 1958 

Make  Convention  Reservatimis  NOW! 
Hotel  Reservation  Blank,  Page  15 
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Symphony  Concerts 
For  School  Children 
By  Small  Orchestras 

By  Herbert  Zipper,  President,  National  Guild 
of  Conununity  Music  Schools 

Four  years  ago,  I  suggested  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Community  Music  Center  of 
the  North  Shore  of  Chicago,  of  which  I  am 
the  Director,  an  experiment  in  music  educa¬ 
tion,  namely,  to  form  a  professional  symphony 
orchestra  of  moderate  size  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  symphony  concerts  in  grade 
schools.  We  embark^  on  this  experiment  and 
today  it  has  become  an  institution. 

The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League, 
which  made  a  nation-wide  survey  on  Youth 
concerts  and  released  last  March  a  study  of 
its  findings,  opens  the  report  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment:  “The  study  points  up  one 
major  conclusion — some  way  must  be  found 
to  finance  and  present  more  youth  concerts 
if  orchestras  are  seriously  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  audiences  for  the  future”,  and  “Generally 
speaking,  the  larger  the  city,  the  lower  the 
percentage  of  children  having  opportimity  to 
hear  concerts.”  I  was  told  five  years  ago  that 
in  New  York  City  less  than  1%  of  the  school 
population  has  that  opportunity. 

To  give  regular  symphony  concerts  to  all 
grade-school  children  is,  of  course,  an  under¬ 
taking  of  some  magnitude.  Even  if  all  the 
people  and  all  the  Boards  of  Education  were 
fully  prepared  to  venture  such  a  program,  the 
existing  symphony  orchestras  and  especially 
the  major  orchestras  in  our  large  cities  could 
not  handle  the  job.  On  the  other  hand,  a  music 
school,  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  logical  institu¬ 
tion  to  organize  such  a  venture.  Anyway, 
four  years  ago  we  went  to  work. 

First  we  organized  a  professional  symphony 
orchestra  of  thirty -three  musicians,  ten  vio¬ 
lins,  four  violas,  three  ’cellos,  two  basses,  dou¬ 
ble  woodwinds,  two  French  horns,  two  trum¬ 
pets,  one  trombone  and  one  percussion. 

Second,  we  invited  the  Boards  of  Education, 
principals  and  heads  of  the  Parents  and 
Teachers  Associations  of  all  grade  schools  of 
the  North  Shore  to  a  concert  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  demonstrate  the  following  plan:  To 
take  this  orchestra  three  times  every  school 
year  to  every  school  with  a  carefully  chosen 
and  rehearsed  program  of  thirty-five  to  forty- 
five  minutes,  depending  on  the  age  of  tiie 
children;  to  play  during  the  school  day,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  the  morning;  to  distribute  to  every 
classroom  teacher  mimeographed  information 
pertaining  to  the  orchestra,  the  music  on  the 
program  and  the  composers  and  to  give, 
wherever  required,  post-concert  information. 

Third,  we  proposed  a  method  of  financing 
the  project.  The  cost  of  one  morning  en¬ 
gagement,  during  which  we  can  play  a  thirty- 
five  minute  program  in  three  schools  if  the 
driving  distance  between  schools  is  not  more 
than  ten  minutes,  is  $578,  according  to  union 
contract.  This  amount,  to  be  divided  by  the 
total  enrollment  of  the  three  participating 
schools,  determines  the  cost  per  child.  With 
an  average  of  400  students  per  school,  the  cost 
is  approximately  50<‘  per  child.  However,  since 
we  insisted  that  attendance  of  every  student 
be  mandatory,  payment  by  the  parents  of 
their  share  had  to  be  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
and  we  proposed  that  the  P.T.A.  of  every 
school  underwrite  a  possible  deficit. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  plan,  the  cost  of 
this  demonstration  lecture -concert  was  borne 
jointly  by  the  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund 
and  by  Arnold  Maremont,  a  Trustee  of  our 
School,  who  also  volunteered  to  underwrite 
the  deficit  of  the  initial  series  of  concerts.  Ten 


schools  signed  up  for  the  first  concerts,  in 
May  1954.  The  experiment  proved  to  be 
successful. 

Each  district  now  has  its  own  autonomous 
music  committee,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
distribute  our  mimeographed  notes,  to  inform 
the  local  press  and,  wHIl  the  cooperation  of 
the  Superintendent’s  office,  to  collect  the 
voluntaiy  share  of  the  parents.  Shortages  in 
collection  throughout  have  been  negligible. 

During  the  season  1956-57  we  gave  sixty- 
nine  concerts  in  twenty-eight  schools  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  more  than  12,000  students. 
The  budget  was  in  excess  of  $18,000.  This 
year  we  will  play  approximately  100  concerts 
in  forty  schools  to  over  16,000  children  and 
the  budget  will  be  in  excess  of  $25,000.  The 
majority  of  the  schools  subscribe  to  three 
concerts  a  year,  some  to  two  and  a  few  to  one. 

Today,  the  project  can  be  called  self-sup¬ 
porting.  Over  two  thirds  of  the  costs  are  being 
bom  by  the  parents  and  P.T.A.’s  and  less  than 
one  third  by  the  Music  Performance  Trust 
Fund.  In  offier  words,  our  orchestra  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  of  the  annual  fund-raising  chores 
that  take  away  so  much  time  and  effort  from 
the  main  task  of  conductors  and  managing 
personnel. 

The  main  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
successful  acceptance  of  this  project  are  these: 

1)  The  assumption  that  the  less  an  audience 
is  accustomed  to  listen  to  a  live  performance 
of  good  music,  the  better  the  performance 
has  to  be.  Experience  during  more  than  200 
concerts  has  proven  again  and  again  that 
music  generates  its  own  impact  and  appeal, 
and  that  extraneous  devices  do  not  add,  but 
detract,  from  it.  We  have  never  attempted 
to  entertain  the  children.  We  play  music  for 
them  and  they  don’t  expect  anything  else 
from  us. 

2)  We  reach  the  entire  school  population 
of  a  district  from  Kindergarten  through  8th 
grade  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  Children  do  not  have  to  be  trans¬ 
ported,  the  orchestra  comes  to  them. 

3)  All  that  is  good  in  the  musical  literature 
can  be  successfully  played  for  children.  The 
only  curtailing  factor  is  a  shorter  span  of 
concentration,  and  therefore  the  length  of  the 
compositions  has  to  be  considered.  We  always 
include  a  fair  share  of  music  of  our  own  time. 

4)  Not  unimportant  is  the  intimate  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  most  of  the  concerts  can  be 
held.  Wherever  possible,  we  play  in  gym¬ 
nasiums,  the  orchestra  seated  in  the  center, 
the  children  and  their  teachers  sitting  on  the 
floor,  grouped  in  a  semi-circle. 

5)  Finally,  the  education  of  the  adult  as  a 
by-product  should  not  be  neglected.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  interest  in  a  cultural  project  among 
a  large  segment  of  the  population  is  very 
important.  Their  financial  pari’cipation  de¬ 
velops  a  “sense  of  necessity”  comparable  to 
other  community  institutions  like  a  hospital, 
fire  department  or  public  library. 

Naturally,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  total 
effect  in  exact  terms,  but  improvement  of  lis¬ 
tening  habits  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  studying  orchestral  instruments 
are  valid  indications  of  success.  The  instru¬ 
mental  supervisor  in  a  school  district  of  2000 
children  reported  to  me  that  three  years  ago 
the  number  of  children  studying  such  in¬ 
struments  was  fifty-three;  this  year  it  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two.  The  largest  increase 
is  in  string  instruments. 

Although  the  prime  objective  of  our  project 
is  the  education  of  children,  what  it  can  mean 
for  the  professional  musician  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  creation  of  small  professional 
orchestras  for  the  sole  purpose  of  serving 
institutions  of  primary  education  would  open 
up  an  entirely  new  and  large  field  for  young 
instrumentalists  and  conductors. 


Detroit  Symphony 
Contributors  Society 

At  the  start  of  the  1957-58  season  charter 
members  were  welcomed  into  the  newly 
launched  Society  of  Contributors  to  the  De¬ 
troit  Symphony  Orchestra.  Memberships  in 
the  Society  totalled  three  thousand,  at  that 
time,  which  the  Symphony  feels  is  glowing 
evidence  of  its  enthusiastic  acceptance  by  the 
people  of  Detroit. 

Members  are  billed  annually  for  dues  in 
the  Society  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  solici¬ 
tation  each  season  for  campaign  contributions, 
and  the  orchestra  senses  a  permanent  stability 
that  only  an  assured,  continuing  income  can 
give. 

Membership  in  the  Society  carries  several 
special  privileges.  Invitations  were  extended 
to  attend  a  Contributors  Concert  played  by 
Mr.  Paul  Paray,  Conductor,  and  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra;  a  charter  membership 
card  served  as  the  admission  ticket  to  attend 
an  opening  rehearsal;  a  list  of  the  Symphony’s 
recordings  was  released  allowing  a  meml^|iip 
purchase  one  copy  of  any,  or  all  of 
records  at  a  reduced  price;  and,  speciaWn- 
rangements  made  it  possible  for  Contributors 
Society  members  to  purchase  tickets  for  seats 
that  were  not  already  sold  by  the  season  for 
any  concert  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday  series 
before  those  seats  were  made  available  to  the 
general  public. 


Chicago  Symphony  Forms 
Community  Chorus 

The  Chicago  Orchestral  Association  is  spon¬ 
soring  the  Chicago  Symphony  Community 
Chorus  and  has  engaged  Miss  Margaret  Hillis, 
music  director  of  the  American  Concert 
Choir  and  Choral  Foundation  to  organize  and 
train  it. 

Plans  for  the  new  chorus  call  for  at  least 
three  appearances  this  season  in  Orchestra 
Hall.  They  include  a  special  choral  concert, 
an  appearance  at  the  annual  Sustaining 
bers’  concert,  and  presentation  in  Apr^Hf 
Verdi’s  “Requiem”  under  Fritz  Reiner’s  m- 
rection  with  special  guest  soloists. 


Florida  Symphony 
Expands  Personnel 

The  Florida  Symphony  Orchestra  (Orlando) 
opened  its  eighth  season,  January  2  with 
Frank  Miller  conducting  an  all  orchestral  pro¬ 
gram  as  has  been  the  custom  for  some  time, 
and  according  to  report,  the  gala  opening  of 
the  1958  season  was  a  brilliant  affair. 

When  the  orchestra  was  organized  in  1950 
it  was  half  amateur  and  half  professional  with 
a  very  limited  budget,  but  since  that  time  has 
experienced  a  rapid  growth  and  now  has  a 
completely  professional  personnel.  As  the 
orchestra  has  grown,  so  has  the  budget.  Mr. 
Miller  felt  the  need  of  additional  strings  but 
this  had  not  been  financially  possible  hitherto. 
The  1957-58  budget  and  successful  fund 
raising  has  enabled  the  orchestra  to  add  the 
needed  nine  additional  string  players  to  this 
year’s  personnel. 

Rather  than  serve  the  musical  needs  of  only 
one  community,  the  orchestra  has  chosen  to 
represent  an  entire  section  of  the  state  of 
Florida  and  will  travel  continually  during  its 
twelve-week  season.  Besides  giving  concerts 
in  the  Orlando-Winter  Park  area  and  Daytona 
Beach  where  guest  artists  will  appear  as 
soloists,  performances  will  be  given  in  Deland, 
Mt.  Dora,  Leesburg,  Cocoa,  Kissimmee  and 
Melbourne. 
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National  Symphony's 
Merriweather  Post  Contest 
For  Young  Musicians 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  is  spon¬ 
soring  the  third  annual  Merriweather  Post 
Contest  which  is  open  to  high  school  students 
for  the  Merriweather  Post  Award. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  find  the 
best  pianist,  violinist  or  cellist  of  high  school 
age  in  America.  Each  contestant,  recom¬ 
mended  by  his  or  her  music  teacher,  school 
principal  or  a  conductor,  must  be  able  to  play 
from  memory  a  complete  concerto  from 
standard  symphonic  repertoire. 

The  winners  of  the  Merriweather  Post 
award  will  receive  a  guest  appearance  with 
the  National  Symphony  and  $2,000  cash;  the 
runner-up  will  receive  an  appearance  with 
the  National  Symphony  and  $500  cash;  the 
third  place  winner,  an  appearance  with  the 
same  orchestra  and  $100  cash. 

contest  is  in  tribute  to  Mrs.  Merri- 
Post,  first  vice-president  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  National  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  and  is  being  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Music  For  Young  America  series  of  free 
contests  which  Mrs.  Post  is  sponsoring.  These 
concerts  will  be  given  every  evening  from 
April  22  through  May  25,  1958  and  all  high 
school  students  visiting  Washington,  D.  C. 
during  this  five  week  period  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  Ralph  Black,  Manager,  National  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Last  year  there  were  252  contest  entrants 
and  the  winner  was  fifteen  year  old  pianist 
Susan  Starr  of  Philadelphia,  and  runner-up 
was  a  9th  grade  young  Korean  boy,  also  a 
pianist,  Tong-II  Han. 


Florida  West  Coast  Symphony  and 

f|pa  Philharmonic  Confer 

e  Rehearsal  Hall  of  the  Florida  West 
Coast  Symphony  in  Sarasota  was  the  scene  of 
a  joint  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
Tampa  Philharmonic  and  the  Florida  West 
Coast  Symphony.  This  meeting,  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  bringing  together  executives  of  neigh¬ 
boring  orchestras  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
problems  of  administration  and  organization 
common  to  all,  with  the  hope  that  something 
useful  might  be  gained  for  mutual  benefit, 
took  the  form  of  an  informal  round  table 
discussion  with  Mr.  Reece  Smith  of  Tampa, 
moderator. 

The  two  orchestras,  one  an  inter-community 
organization  (Florida  West  Coast),  the  other, 
for  the  most  part,  professional,  found  their 
governing  structures  were  similar — a  board 
of  40  persons  with  20%  representation  from 
the  orchestra.  However,  there  the  similarity 
ended.  Much  time  was  given  to  discussing 
membership  problems,  fund  raising  activities, 
financial  situations  and  various  other  phases 
of  the  orchestra  business. 

The  delegates  who  attended  the  conference 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  results  of  the  talk 
and  realized  they  shared  common  problems. 
Some  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  musical  neighbors  and 
discussed  the  possibility  of  arranging  a  re¬ 
turn  meeting  in  Tampa  urging  representatives 
from  other  orchestras  in  the  area,,  to  partici¬ 
pate. 


Make  Convention  Reservations  NOW! 
Hotel  Reservation  Blank,  Page  15 


Lima  Symphony 
Reports  Expansion 

The  Lima  Symphony  (Ohio) ,  William  Byrd, 
Conductor  will  participate  in  a  musical  salute 
this  spring  to  its  sister  city,  Lima,  Peru,  in  a 
radio  program  developed  by  USIA  through 
The  Voice  of  America. 

The  Lima  Symphony,  starting  in  1945  as  a 
very  modestly  operated  organization,  has 
been  making  rapid  strides  the  last  few  sea¬ 
sons.  Ticket  sales  for  the  1956-57  season 
totalled  a  thousand  thereby  enabling  the  or¬ 
chestra  to  engage  its  conductor  on  a  full  time 
basis.  Previously,  he  had  been  commuting 
between  Cincinnati  and  Lima.  During  the 
summer  of  1957,  Mr.  Byrd  featured  American 
composers  in  his  European  conducting  en¬ 
gagements  in  England,  Scandinavia  and 
Munich. 

The  orchestra  has  found  many  ways  in 
which  to  serve  its  own  commxmity,  including 
assistance  with  the  community’s  sale  of  Anti- 
TB  Christmas  seal  sales  through  the  record¬ 
ing  of  special  Christmas  carols  and  spot  an¬ 
nouncements. 

WIMA  in  Lima  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
orchestra.  Twice  each  month  the  station  pre¬ 
sents  stereophonic  recordings  of  the  orchestra 
through  AM  and  FM  outlets.  With  the  help  of 
local  “audiophiles”  who  have  professional 
stereo  tape  records,  portions  of  each  concert 
are  broadcast.  The  tapes  also  are  used  for 
demonstration  purposes  when  orchestra  rep¬ 
resentatives  speak  before  local  groups,  etc.,  in 
publicizing  the  orchestra. 


Miscellaneous  Not’es 
And  Quotes 

From  fhe  Music  Critics  Workshop 

Harvey  Patton,  Managing  Editor,  Detroit 
News:  “Calibre  of  a  newspaper  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  its  circulation.  It  depends  on  its 
product.  The  newspaper’s  music  specialist 
shouldn’t  forget  he  works  for  the  paper  and 
think  he’s  working  for  the  musicians  instead.” 

Walter  Hansen:  “To  what  extent  should  a 
music  critic  write  about  music,  and  to  what 
extent  about  its  performance?  What  is  the 
primary  function  of  a  critic — to  point  out 
flaws  of  performance  or  to  be  an  apostle  for 
music?” 

Paul  Hume:  “The  answer  rests  partly  in 
what  music  is  played  for  what  audience.  If 
the  audience  knows  the  music  well,  then  em¬ 
phasis  probably  will  be  placed  on  the  per¬ 
formance.” 

Harold  Schonberg:  “Henderson  of  the  New 
York  Sun  stated  that  a  music  critic  is  a  re¬ 
porter  with  a  speciality.  If  a  program  contains 
a  premier  of  a  30  minute  work,  then  the  music 
is  more  important.  You  as  critics  must  gauge 
your  own  audiences  and  write  accordingly.  If 
the  music  is  new  to  your  audience,  chances 
are  you  need  to  tell  about  it — what  it  is.  If 
the  music  is  old  to  your  audience,  you  prob¬ 
ably  need  to  concern  yourself  chiefly  with 
how  it  was  performed.” 

Miles  Kastendieck:  “A  music  critic  is  hired 
as  a  reporter  and  functions  as  reporter,  com¬ 
mentator  and  educator.  Each  concert  presents 
its  own  problems  of  which  of  the  functions 
comes  primarily  into  play.” 


Pittsburgh  Symphony- 
League  Conductors 
Conference 

March  27 -April  5,  1958 

The  Conductors  Conference,  co-sponsored 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  the  League, 
and  presented  under  the  supervision  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Steinberg,  Conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  will  include  two  public  perform¬ 
ances  in  which  the  participating  conductors 
will  appear  as  guest  conductors  of  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

The  performances  are  scheduled  for  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  April  3,  and  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  April  5. 

Complimentary  tickets  are  available  to  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  League  affiliated  organi¬ 
zations  and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  office,  1305  Farmers 
Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Conductors  Conference  is  a  part  of 
the  League’s  overall  series  of  conductor  study 
projects  made  possible  through  a  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 

The  following  conductors  are  participating 
in  the  Conference; 

Franz  Bibo,  City  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New 
York. 

Paul  O.  Cianci,  Altoona  Symphony,  Pa. 

Edgar  Curtis,  Albany  Symphony,  Tri-City 
Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Milton  Forstat,  Westchester  Symphony,  N.  Y. 
Julius  Hegyi,  Chattanooga  Symphony,  Term. 

Matti  Holli,  Wallaceburg  District  Symphony, 
Canada. 

Robert  Hull,  Fort  Worth  Symphony,  Texas. 

Gregory  Millar,  Monterey  County  Symphony, 
Calif.;  Little  Symphony  of  Sm  Francisco, 

Thomas  Nee,  Civic  Orchestra  of  Minneapolis, 
Miim. 

Paul  Vermel,  Hudson  Valley  Orchestra,  N.  Y. 

Ward  Woodbury,  All -University  Symphony, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Haig  Yaghjian,  Fresno  Philharmonic,  Calif. 

Supervising  Conductor:  William  Steinberg, 
Conductor,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Pa. 

Assisting  Conductor:  Emo  Daniel,  Conductor, 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  Texas. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION— 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Arts  Councils:  Co-chairmen:  Keith  Martin, 
Director  Binghamton  Memorial  Center,  N.  Y.; 
George  Irwin,  Pres.,  Quincy  Society  of  Fine 
Arts,  Ill. 

Conductors:  Walter  Charles,  Cond.,  Abilene 
Symphony. 

Composers  Luncheon:  Carl  Anton  Wirth, 
Cond.,  Rochester  Community  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Managers:  Ralph  Black,  Mgr.,  National 
Symphony. 

Information  Please  Night:  Henry  Peltier, 
Mgr.,  Wichita  Symphony. 

Metropolitan  Orchestras:  Robert  Mac  Intyre, 
Mgr.,  Birmingham  Symphony. 

Musicians  Workshop:  Iden  Kemey,  Pres., 
Norwalk  Symphony. 

Women’s  Associations:  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus 
III,  Cincinnati  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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Orchestras  and  Contemporary  Music 

Repertoire  —  Then  and  Now 

By  Robert  Word,  Composer 

Presented  at  the  League  National  Convention  in  Sioux  City,  June  15,  1957 


Musicians  Today  .  .  . 
Scientists  Tomorrow 

“The  formula  for  producing  better  scientists 
should  include  a  heavy  dose  of  musical  educa¬ 
tion,”  according  to  Dr.  Robert  H.  Sommers, 
assistant  superintendent  of  Chicago  public 
schools.  “If  a  person  knows  how  to  make 
music,  he  has  invariably  had  the  ability  to 
concentrate,  to  discipline  himself  mentally, 
and  to  develop  mathematical  precision  in¬ 
stalled  in  him  by  the  music  training.  These 
qualities  borne  out  of  musical  education  in  a 
youngster  cannot  help  but  make  him  or  her 
better  scientists  .  .  .  should  that  be  the  oc¬ 
cupational  choice,”  Sommers  said.  He  stated 
that  music  training  as  a  youngster  .  .  .  “or 
any  time”  produces  perseverance  and  the 
ability  to  cooperate.  “The  carryover  of  music 
training  into  other  studies  is  shown”  Som¬ 
mers  said,  “by  a  recent  survey  of  200  colleges 
in  which  officials  of  196  declared  that 
musically  trained  students  were  far  superior 
to  others.” 

Reprinted  from  “Program  Notes”  of  the 
Rochester  Community  Music  Program,  Inc., 
New  York. 


League  Merchandise 

Christmas  has  come  and  gone  but  the  spirit 
of  giving  is  ever  present.  There  are  birthdays, 
anniversaries,  times  when  one  wants  to  show 
in  a  modest  way  appreciation  for  some 
thoughtful  deed.  What  better  way  than  with  a 
gift  of  imusually  designed  placemats  and 
matching  napkins  or  a  Imx  of  “musical”  note 
paper! 

There  are  still  many  delightful  designs  to 
choose  from  and  the  League  office  would  be 
happy  to  fill  your  order  immediately  if  you 
just  drop  a  card  or  a  note  to  P.  O.  Box  164, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 


LEAGUE  MERCHANDISE 

Note  Paper 

Placemats 

Napkins 

Try  and  find  ‘just  the  right  thing’  with 
a  musical  motif  when  you  most  want  and 
need  it.  It’s  hard  to  do.  We  know.  We’ve 
tried. 

But  the  League  has  it — with  special 
designs  for  orchestra  people  including 
antique  instruments  for  the  pre-clas- 
sists;  fiddles  hanging  on  trees  for  the 
modernists;  pixie  pianists  for  the  key¬ 
boardists;  composer  notes  for  the  clas- 
sists;  tubas  for  brass  players  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families. 

We  are  happy — indeed  delighted — to  sell 
retail  or  wholesale.  The  latter  costs  less. 
Information  and  samples  immediately 
available  upon  request. 

Please  send  full  information  on  League 
Merchandise  to; 

Name . 

Address  . . . . . . . 


Mail  To 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Va. 


Some  years  ago,  the  Nashville  Orchestra  on 
the  N.B.C.  “Orchestras  of  the  Nation”  series 
programmed  a  symphony  by  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can  composer.  As  is  often  the  case  in  broad¬ 
casting,  there  was  a  little  time  left  over  at  the 
end  of  the  broadcast  and  the  orchestra  played 
a  portion  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  sym¬ 
phony  again  before  going  off  the  air.  After 
the  broadcast  an  elderly  lady  on  the  board  of 
the  orchestra  came  up  to  the  president  of  the 
board  and,  in  some  heat,  said  “Well,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  can’t  say  that  I  liked  the  symphony  of 
that  noisy,  young  American,  but  what  was 
that  lovely  music  that  the  orchestra  played  as 
it  went  off  the  air?” 

I  think,  too,  of  another  incident  concerning 
that  lovely  music  that  the  orchestra  played  as 
a  young  sophomore  in  a  famous  women’s  col¬ 
lege  who  had  become  interested  in  new  poli¬ 
tical  ideas.  Because  of  her  enthusiasm,  a 
friend  finally  took  her  to  a  Commimist  Party 
Rally  one  evening.  As  one  speech  followed 
another,  the  girl  became  noticeably  more 
excited  and  stimulated.  Finally  at  a  pause 
between  speeches,  she  turned  to  her  friend 
and  said  “Oh,  God!  Tm  so  radical!!” 

To  a  great  extent,  these  two  stories 
exemplify  the  irrational  and  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  attitudes  toward  contemporary  art  and 
thinking  which  prevailed  prior  to  World  War 
II.  The  artist  received  both  damnation  and 
praise  in  abundance  but  rarely  was  he  favored 
with  much  real  understanding.  There  was 
often  strong  partisan  feeling  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  various  highly  publicized 
aesthetic  trends,  and  the  battles  between  neo- 
classicists,  the  twelve-tone  school,  the  folk¬ 
lorists  and  other  splinter  groups  waxed 
hot.  To  all  this,  however,  the  larger  public 
remained  cool  and  often,  more  than  a  little 
amused,  while  holding  to  their  set  attitudes 
of  either  loathing  or  “just  loving”  modem 
music. 

Today  the  climate  is  improved  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  repertory  of  fine  contemporary  pieces 
exists.  The  high  quality  of  these  works  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  musical  creativity  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  composers  who  produced 
them  rather  than  the  composer’s  adherence  to 
any  particular  “ism.”  Only  a  few  unimportant 
die-hards  of  these  narrow  aesthetic  groups 
remain  and  in  retrospect,  one  wonders  how  so 
much  energy  could  have  been  spent  in  so 
futile  a  cause. 

Many  music  lovers  still  tend,  however,  to 
speak  and  think  about  the  music  of  our  day 
as  though  it  was  a  stylistically  homogeneous 
body  of  work.  We  still  need  to  abandon  the 
fixed  ideas  and  consider  a  few  facts  if  more 
intelligent  policies  are  to  come  out  of  our 
thinking. 

Past  generations  of  concert  goers  have  se¬ 
lected  the  imchanging  “hit  parade”  of  the 
classics  which  virtually  monopolizes  our  pro¬ 
grams.  But  the  initial  hearing  of  any  new 
work  presents  a  special  challenge  to  the  lis¬ 
tener.  Today’s  composer  must  compete  for  his 
place  in  the  sxm  against  all  the  mighty  masters 
of  the  past.  This  overburdening  of  the  present 
by  past  history  makes  for  a  situation  totally 
unlike  anything  Bach  or  Mozart  faced  in  their 
day  when  programs  were,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  programs  of  contemporary  music. 

Another  fact  which  must  be  considered  is 
that,  while  the  music  of  some  of  our  living 
composers  has  been  very  badly  received,  that 
of  many  others  has  won  enthusiastic  accept¬ 
ance.  If  our  experience  is  wide  enough,  we 


know  too  that  the  same  work  may  have  met 
with  violent  and  opposite  reactions  by  the  lis¬ 
teners  in  different  audiences  or  by  individuals 
in  the  same  audience.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  a 
note  of  caution  against  feeling  that  we  have  to 
formulate  and  articulate  our  opinions  of  a 
new  work  immediately  after  the  first  hearing. 

In  gathering  my  wits  about  the  subject  at 
hand,  I  spent  some  time  reading  a  series  of 
programs  which  were  given  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London  some  eighty  years  ago.  It 
was  refreshing  to  notice  the  wide  selection 
from  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  such  as 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Weber  and  Mendelssohn, 
which  was  included  in  the  programs.  On  al¬ 
most  every  concert,  substantial  contemporary 
pieces  were  played  and  in  some  cases,  suclus 
the  Brahms’  SECOND  SYMPHONY,  the 
was  repeated  “by  desire,”  (a  very  nice  pfflBe 
of  the  day).  Many  composers  whose  names 
are  scarcely  remembered  today  were  played 
frequently,  cind  I  have  the  impression  that  the 
nineteenth  century  concert-goer  was  treated 
to  a  far  more  stimulating  musical  fare  than 
is  generally  available  today. 

Certainly  there  is  no  denying  that  the  fifty 
masterpieces  which  take  up  the  greater  part 
of  our  orchestral  programs  are  very  worth¬ 
while  works.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
begim  to  suffer  from  an  acute  case  of  over¬ 
work  to  the  extent  that  some  of  them  have 
already  begim  to  be  deleted  from  programs. 
Meanwhile,  all  too  often  the  major  interest 
in  a  new  work  is  centered  upon  its  novelty 
and  publicity  value  rather  than  its  intrinsic 
merit.  The  thought  of  repeating  a  contem¬ 
porary  work  which  has  been  well  received  by 
the  audience  and  the  orchestral  players  rarely 
occurs  to  anyone,  for  just  what  reason  it  is 
hard  to  say. 

In  the  future,  I  think  the  nature  of  the 
grams  of  the  community  orchestra  maj^^^ 
forced  to  considerable  revision.  The  electromc 
media,  which  play  an  increasingly  large  role 
in  our  musical  life,  are,  if  anything,  accelerat¬ 
ing  the  overuse  of  the  standa^  repertory.  The 
likelihood  that  the  local  audience  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  stimulated  by  frequently  inept,  if 
well  meant,  performances  of  the  same  master- 
works  available  in  recordings  by  the  greatest 
virtuoso  conductors  and  orchestras  of  our  day, 
is  slight.  It  would  not  surprise  me,  therefore, 
if,  more  and  more,  such  works  were  performed 
by  the  members  of  local  orchestras  primarily 
for  their  private  musical  enjoyment.  When 
giving  public  concerts,  however,  such  groups 
may  find  it  necessary  to  perform  programs  of 
imfamiliar  music  in  order  to  attract  any  audi¬ 
ence  at  all. 

Whatever  happens  in  the  future,  speaking 
for  the  composer,  I  should  like  to  make  one 
request.  I  believe  that  if  we  think  about  the 
music  which  means  a  great  deal  to  us,  we 
know  that  these  works  are  like  very  old 
and  very  dear  friends.  Like  good  friends, 
they  have  not  revealed  their  depths  to  us  at 
the  moment  of  initial  acquaintance,  but  only 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  If  this  is  true  of 
the  much  loved  music  of  the  past,  I  think  it  is 
no  less  true  of  the  music  of  our  own  day.  I 
am  personally  convinced  that  a  little  patient 
listening  will  lead  us  to  many  significant 
works  written  by  living  composers.  Certainly 
I  know  no  one  who  has  exposed  himself  to 
contemporary  art  with  an  open  mind  who  has 
not  ultimately  foimd  the  experience  highly 
rewarding.  My  request  then  is  simply  that 
we  keep  listening  and  that  we  keep  the  doors 
of  our  mind  open. 
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Wichita  Symphony  Inougurotas 
"Music  for  the  Blind" 

The  new  project  “Music  for  the  Blind”  will 
enable  all  blind  persons  in  the  Wichita  area 
to  attend  concerts  of  the  regular  symphony 
series  as  guests  of  the  society.  The  project  is 
financed  through  the  orchestra’s  maintenance 
fund.  Transportation  to  and  from  concerts 
will  be  arranged  for  blind  guests  if  desired. 

Immediately  following  each  concert,  the 
blind  guests  will  be  given  opportunity  to  meet 
the  orchestra’s  conductor,  James  Robertson 
and  guest  soloists. 


Calgary  Philharmonic,  Henry  Plukker,  Con¬ 
ductor,  is  presenting  the  largest  num^r  of 
Canadian  soloists  ever  to  be  sponsored  in  one 
year  by  a  Canadian  symphony  orchestra.  The 
soloists  are  Andy  Dawes,  violinist;  Bruce 
Haack,  composer;  Sandra  Munn,  pianist; 
Thelma  Johannes,  pianist;  Doub  Painter, 
trumpeter. 


It  Really  Happened! 

While  an  orchestra  maintenance  fund  cam¬ 
paign  was  under  way  in  one  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  U.  S.,  one  of  the  campaign  cap¬ 
tains  called  the  symphony  office  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

“What  is  all  this  money  going  to  be  used 
for,  anyway?” 

The  manager  began  to  explain  some  of  the 
details  involved  in  orchestra  operating  costs. 

“Oh,  I’ve  been  telling  everybody  that  the 
money  went  to  pay  the  janitors,”  responded 
the  campaign  captain. 

“Janitors!”  gasped  the  manager. 

“Well,  you  said  it  was  for  maintenance 
funds,  and  what  other  kind  of  maintenance 
is  there  for  a  symphony  orchestra?” 

Which  all  goes  to  show,  conrunented  the 
manager,  that  just  when  you  think  you’re 
doing  a  good  job  there’s  always  a  way  to  prove 
that  you  aren’t. 


YOUTH  SYMPHONY  PROGRAMS— 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Junior  Symphony 

Overture  to  “The  Gypsy  Baron” . Straviss 

Concerto  for  Bassoon  and  Orchestra; 


First  Movement .  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  8  .  .  Schubert 

Intermission 

Concertante  for  Two  Violins .  Mozart 

Perpetual  Motion  .  Strauss 

Marche  Slave  .  Tschaikowsky 


Youth  Orchestra  of  Greater  Chicago 
Desire  Defauw,  Conductor 

Overture  to  Egmont  . Beethoven 

Concerto  in  A  Major  for  Violin 

and  Orchestra:  Finale .  Mozart 

Concerto  in  E  Minor; 

Allegro  Maestoso  _  Chopin 

Waltz  of  the  Flowers  .  Tschaikowsky 


le  Vancouver  Symphony,  Irwin  Hoffman, 
Conductor,  will  undertake  a  province-wide 
tour  in  May  as  part  of  the  British  Columbia 
Centennial  Celebrations.  The  tour  will  fea¬ 
ture  concerts  in  fifteen  centres  in  the  Cariboo, 
Kootenay  and  Okanagan  districts  as  well  as 
Valley  and  Coastal  points.  The  tour  will  give 
approximately  30,000  children  and  thousands 
of  adults  the  rare  opportunity  to  see  and  hear 
a  symphony  orchestra.  For  many  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  members  it  will  be  their  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  live  symphonic  music. 


The  Colorado  Springs  Symphony  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  25th  consecutive  concert  season 
and  proudly  reports  spectacular  growth  in  the 
last  three  years  following  appointment  of 
Walter  Eisenberg,  as  conductor.  The  1955-56 
season  ticket  holders  increased  by  350%  over 
the  previous  year,  and  the  gain  in  1956-57  was 
Jfl^over  1955-56.  The  overall  gain  in  the 
years  was  700%  over  1954-55.  The  sea¬ 
sons  activities  include  the  winter  subscrip¬ 
tion  series,  children’s  concerts,  youth  orches¬ 
tra,  young  artists  audition  and  the  summer 
“Pops”  presented  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 


Notional  Music  Comp  Library 
Available  to  Community  and 
College  Orchestras 

The  National  Music  Camp  is  making  avail¬ 
able  the  services  and  resources  of  its  music 
library  to  community  and  school  groups. 
Through  the  acquisition  of  two  private  li¬ 
braries  in  the  past  two  years,  the  Camp  now 
owns  a  very  large  and  varied  collection  in¬ 
cluding  all  types  of  orchestral,  band  and 
choral  literature.  Rental  periods  are  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  long  term  basis.  Full  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Lyman  A.  Starr, 
Director,  the  Music  Library,  National  Music 
Camp,  Interlochen,  Michigan. 


Michigan  Civic  Orchestra  Association 

The  Michigan  Civic  Orchestra  Association 
is  publishing  an  association  Newsletter  to  aid 
in  inter-orchestra  activities  and  cooperation. 
On  the  agenda  is  examination  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  group  booking  of  artists  by  the 
Michigan  orchestras.  The  association  will  pre¬ 
sent  its  annual  civic  orchestra  workshop  at 
Interlochen  in  August. 


And,  from  a  published  concert  review — 
“Due  to  a  misunderstanding  somewhere  along 
the  line,  the  Mozart  played  was  not  the  con¬ 
certo  the  orchestra  had  been  rehearsing  and 
which  was  on  the  program.”  (It’s  all  those  K 
numbers,  perhaps). 


Intermission 

Symphony  in  C  Major  - Schubert 


Make  Convention  Reservations  NOW! 
Hotel  Reservation  Blank  Below 


HOTEL  RESERVATION  BLANK 

For  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  National  Convention 
Nashville,  Tennesee 
June  12-14,  1958 

Convention  Headquarters;  Hermitage  Hotel 
A.  Please  reserve  accommodations  for  _  number  of  persons  as  checked: 


Daily  rates  quoted  are  minimum  for  each  classification. 

All  rates  subject  to  3%  Tennessee  State  Sales  Tax. 

James  Roberteon  and  Sam  Davis  Hotels  are  adjacent  to  Musicians  Workshop  building. 


HOTIL 
HERMITAGE 
(Convantion 
Haadquortars) 
100%  air  con- 
ditionad 


HOTEL  HOTEL  HOTEL 

ANDREW  JAMES  SAM  DAVIS 

JACKSON  ROBERTSON  100%  air  con- 

1 00  %  air  can-  90  %  air  con-  ditionad  and 
ditionad  ditionad.  Bolonca  air  coolad 
air  coolad 


Single  with  bath _  $  5.00 _  $  5.50 _  $  4.00 _  $  4.50. 

Double  with  bath _  7.50 _  7.00 _  6.50 -  7.00. 

Twin  with  bath _  9.00 _  10.00 _  7.50 -  7.50. 

Extra  bed  in  room .  3.00 _  3.00 _  3.00 -  3.00. 


B.  Please  list  names  of  occupants  included  in  the  above  reservation. 


C.  Arrival  date _ _ Time. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Street _ _ _ _ 

City  and  State- _ 

Date _ 

D.  Name  of  orchestra 

Affiliated  with _ _ _ _ _ — . 

E.  Position  held - 


Please  Mail  This  Reservation  Blank: 

Prior  to  May  10  To:  After  May  10  To: 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  ASOL  Convention 

Post  Office  Box  164  Nashville  Symphony  Association 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  830  Hermitage  Hotel 

Nashville  3,  Tennessee 
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League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Calhoun  County  Civic  Orchestra,  Anniston, 
Alabama,  Robert  L.  Barron,  Conductor 

Eugene  Jimior  Symphony  Orchestra,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Byron  L.  Miller,  Conductor 

Plattsburgh  College-Commimity  Orchestra, 
New  York.  Dr.  Amgelo  La  Mariana,  con¬ 
ductor 

Southern  Oregon  Little  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Ashland,  Oregon.  Dr.  Her^rt  Cecil. 
Conductor 

Yellow  Springs  Chamber  Orchestra,  Ohio. 
James  D.  Bolle,  Conductor 

ARTS  COUNCILS 

Montgomery  Arts  Council,  Alabama.  Mrs. 
Luther  Waller,  Jr.,  President 

Waterloo  Recreation  Commission,  Iowa, 
R.  T.  Forsberg,  Superintendent 

WOMEN’S  COMMITTEES 

Beaumont  Symphony  Women’s  League, 
■Texas.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Yeates,  President 

Central  Kentucky  Youth  Symphony  Wo¬ 
men’s  Committee,  Lexington.  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Scott,  Treasurer 

Spokane  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Women’s 
Axixiliary,  Washington.  Mrs.  Harley  V. 
Reckord,  President 

Youngstown  Philharmonic  Guild,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
C.  Caman  Womack,  President 

CONDUCTORS 

Alwyn,  Kenneth,  London,  England.  Royal 
Ballet,  Royal  Opera  House 

Bolle,  James  D.,  Yellow  Springs  Chamber 
Orchestra,  Ohio 

Cole,  Frank  Robert,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Fekete,  Zoltan,  New  York  City 

Holli,  Matti,  Windsor  Symphony,  Wallace - 
burg  District  Symphony,  Canada. 

Musiol,  Adolf,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Warren,  Mike,  Assistant  Conductor,  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony,  Texas 

MANAGER 

Black,  Helen,  Denver  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Colorado 

MUSICIANS 

Bleck,  Phyllis  C.,  Aurora,  Illinois 

Bohlen,  Chris,  London,  Canada 

Forman,  Robert,  Carbondale,  Illinois 

Peters,  Kermit,  Rochester,  New  York 

Rogers,  Jane  Ellin,  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Windier,  Dennis  D.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Teller,  Arthur  M.,  President,  Niagara  Falls 
Philharmonic,  New  York 

Sturm,  Charles  Frank,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

INDIVIDUALS 

Mandell,  Alan,  Representative,  Commimity 
Concerts,  Inc.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

March  27- April  5,  1958,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Conductors  Conference. 

June  6-14,  1958,  Nashville,  Tenn.  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management 
June  12-14,  1958,  Nashville,  Tenn.  National  Convention 
June  12-14,  1958,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Musicians  Workshop 

June  29-July  13,  1958,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Conductors,  Composers  and 
Musicians  Workshop 

Aug.  1-9,  1958,  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  Conductors  and  Musicians  Workshop 
Nov.  7-9,  1958.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Music  Critics  Worskhop. 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  and  Music  Critics  Workshop  made  possible  by  Rockefeller 
Foiindation  grant  to  the  League. 


League  Membership  Application 

Name  of  orchestra,  organization 

or  individual  . . . . . . . . . . — . . . 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 

with  which  you  are  affiliated . . .  . . . . 

Position  held 
Address  . 


Date  .  .  .  .  Amount  Enclosed 


Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule 

Adopted  at  1956  Convention 

Orchestras  and  Arts  Coimcils  Annual  Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budget  under  $  500 . . . . . . . . $  10.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  500  to  $  4,999 . 20.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999 _ 40.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 _ 50.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999 _ 60.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 _ 75.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 _ 100.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000 _ _ _ _ _ 150.00 

Ssmiphony  Women’s  Associations  - . . . .  . .  . . . . . . . . .  10.00 

Individuals  _ _  _ _ _ _ — . - . .  . . -  7.00 

Service  . . - .  - . - - - - - - - - -  15.00 

Libraries  . . . . . . - - - - —  5.00 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras.  Organizations . . . .  10.00 

Business  Firms  . . .  - . . . . . . . 100.00 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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